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The Progress of Neutrality 


Bow plain fact seems to be that the neutrality bill has 
made little or no progress in Congress. This is true 
both of the Pittman and of the more inclusive Nye neu- 
trality bill. It seems most probable as we go into Feb- 
ruary, that the best we can look for inthe near future is 
an extension of the old Neutrality Act which expires on 
the last day of the month. 

Unfortunately an issue which has nothing whatever to 
do with the main question now threatens to wreck the 
mandatory neutrality bill, and to defer even the weaker 
measure favored by the Administration. In the course of 
the investigation, Senators Nye and Clark discovered 
papers in the State Department which on their face 
showed that President Wilson had been lacking in candor 
when he told the Senate that he had heard of certain 
secret treaties only on his arrival in Paris after Armis- 
tice Day. According to these papers, at least three official 
representatives of the British Government had discussed 
these treaties with President Wilson, and it seems that 
they were also known to Secretary of State Lansing and 
to Colonel House. With a regrettable lack of tact, Sen- 
ator Nye remarked in the hearings before his committee 
that President Wilson had been guilty of uttering a “ false- 
hood.” 

This statement has been bitterly attacked by Senators 
Glass, of Virginia, and Connally, of Texas, whose speeches 
in the Senate, however, throw no new light on the state- 
ment made by Senator Nye. In an address which rose to 
rare heights of shrill emotion, the Senator from Virginia 
eulogized President Wilson, and expressed his determina- 
tion to end the Nye Committee which had vilely traduced 
the War-time President. Neither he nor his colleague 
from Texas made any serious attempt to show that the 


State papers consulted by the Committee were not capable 
of bearing the construction placed upon them by Sen- 
ator Nye, nor did either cite evidence that can be taken 
seriously to show that the Committee had outlived its 
usefulness. 

It seems to us that here we have another instance of emo- 
tionalism run wild. Senator Nye’s Committee is endeavor- 
ing to bring to light some of the factors which dragged 
us into the World War, so that a neutrality bill which 
may possibly prevent their recurrence can be drawn up. 
The charge made against President Wilson shows a re- 
grettable lack of tact on the part of Senator Nye, but, 
after all, whether President Wilson was guilty of false- 
hood on a certain occasion nearly twenty years ago, or 
whether he felt that only strong language could conceal 
from the Senate information which he was not at liberty 
to give, is really a matter of very minor importance. What 
is of prime importance in this whole matter is the at- 
tempt of Senator Nye’s Committee to discover effective 
methods of insuring genuine neutrality by the United 
States in case another war begins in Europe. 

Whether President Wilson knew of the secret treaties 
shortly after they were signed, or first heard of them 
after he reached Paris, is immaterial. We know now that 
these treaties, if we wish so to style them, or conspiracies, 
as some think them, actually did exist without the knowl- 
edge of the Congress or of the people of the United States, 
and that they were among the agencies which gradually 
drew us, against our will, into war. At the outset of the 
War, President Wilson was wholly sincere in his efforts 
to enforce a “ permissive neutrality,” but it is largely due 
to the investigations of the Nye Committee that we now 
understand why that neutrality could not last. It was a 
neutrality tempered by the demands of business interests, 
and that sort of neutrality is infected from the start. If 
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we want real neutrality, we must be prepared to pay for it. 

Some of the most important witnesses who can testify, 
or be compelled to testify, on conditions in the munitions 
industry twenty years ago, have not yet been cited. We 
sincerely trust that the Senate will have the good sense 
to continue the Nye Committee. 


Inter-State Compacts 


EN days ago, the House passed the Walsh-Tobey 

bill. Newspapers which noticed the event at all gave 
it only a few sticks on an inside page. Yet this measure 
initiates a movement which may prove to be of great im- 
portance. It is the first inter-State labor agreement drawn 
up by the authority of Congress, and is signed by repre- 
sentatives of the States of Massachusetts and New Hamp- 
shire. The compact is now valid as between these two 
States, and will be further extended as soon as appropri- 
ate action is taken by the legislatures of Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, Maine, New York, and Pennsylvania. 

The compact establishes uniform conditions of employ- 
ment and wages in industry, and is intended to protect 
labor by abolishing unfair competition in rival States. 
This system has been attacked, notably by delegates at the 
last convention of the Academy of Political Science, as 
slow, cumbrous, and unwieldy. Against this it may be 
said, however, that it is undeniably constitutional. Per- 
haps the best known example of an inter-State compact 
is that existing between New Jersey and New York with 
reference to port authority and an inter-State park. Were 
the system extended and given fair trial, experience might 
show feasible methods of eliminating the features now said 
to be cumbrous and unwieldy. 

When the framers of the Constitution provided for 
compacts and treaties between the States, under the au- 
thority of Congress, they probably had chiefly in mind 
the differences that had existed under the Confederation 
as to geographical limits. It is also possible that they 
thought this power might be usefully employed in matters 
affecting inter-State commerce. The extent of the power 
has not been defined, but it seems wide enough to include 
many of the problems which the Administration sought 
to answer by direct Congressional action. The Administra- 
tion’s methods expressed through the Recovery and the 
Agricultural Acts have been held to be unconstitutional. 
if the Administration’s plans are now to be carried out, 
either the Constitution must be amended, or recourse must 
be had to inter-State compacts. Thus a neglected clause 
of the Constitution assumes new importance. 


The Children in Mexico 


ie December, 1934, the military forces which control 
Mexico issued a decree which attempts to destroy the 
rights of parents to guide and control the education of 
their children. In many parts of the country, the decree 
has been answered with open rebellion. Catholic leaders 
were not deceived by the name “ Socialistic” which the 
Government gave the schools into which it proposed to 
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force the children of Mexico. They knew well, both from 
the avowed purpose of the atheistic Government and from 
the schools which it had already established, that the so- 
called “ schools” were nothing but agencies intended to 
remove from the mind of the child every vestige of be- 
lief in Christianity, and to replace the Christian code of 
morality by a code of morality which is utterly incom- 
patible with the manners and customs of civilized peoples. 

Time has shown only too well that the Government 
decree of December, 1934, was intended to operate, and 
has operated, as a planned attack upon the religion and 
morality of the Catholic children of Mexico. While it is 
quite true that most of “ the thousands of public schools ” 
about which the Mexican propagandists in this country 
prate, exist only on paper, it is also true that some of 
these hotbeds of atheism and of immorality now actually 
exist. If allowed to continue in power, the atheistic Gov- 
ernment will, as time goes on, create other seminaries of 
atheism, so that in the end the religious welfare of thou- 
sands of Mexican children will be exposed to serious 
danger. 

In view of this grave peril, the Bishops of Mexico issued 
a letter to their fiocks on January 16 of the present year. 
Signed by Msgr. Pascual Diaz, Archbishop of Mexico, 
by eight other Archbishops, and by thirty Bishops, this 
letter again reveals the courage and the apostolic solicitude 
of the Hierarchy of that afflicted country. “ The educa- 
tion of youth,” they state in the opening paragraph, “is 
of transcendent importance to the life of the Church and 
of the country.” They then proceed to state clearly “ the 
doctrine of the Church and to apply it to concrete cases.” 
The rules which they establish, and have established in 
former letters, cannot be modified “ since they correspond 
to the inalienable right of the Church (whether or not 
the civil power recognizes it) and to the obligations which 
all must fulfill as faithful sons of the Church.” 

The letter then lays down four fundamental principles, 
particularly applicable to conditions in Mexico. First, no 
Catholic can be a Socialist, understanding by Socialism 
the philosophical, economic, or social system, which in one form 
or other does not recognize the rights of God and of the Church, 
or the natural right of every man to possess the goods he has 
acquired by his work, or inherited legitimately, or which foments 
hatred and unjust struggles of classes. 

Further, no Catholic may (a) teach Socialism, or co- 
operate with Socialistic plans and purposes, or (b) sub- 
scribe to declarations or formulas which affirm his ap- 
proval of Socialistic education. As a fourth principle, the 
letter affirms that no Catholic “can approve pedagogic 
naturalism or sexual education, since these are grave 
errors which entail most serious consequences.” In stat- 
ing this principle, the Hierarchy doubtless have in mind 
the frightful exhibitions which little children have been 
forced to view, and take part in, as “ sexual education.” 
The letter then adds: “In saying that no Catholic can 
do what is here prohibited, we make it clearly understood 
that those who disobey, commit a mortal sin.” 

The “concrete methods” which follow consist in re- 
minding parents, teachers, pupils, and the clergy, of their 
respective duties. The tone in which these orders are given 
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shows how well the Hierarchy realize the difficulties, often 
involving loss of life, liberty, or property, which surround 
the Catholic people of Mexico; nevertheless, it is firm 
and uncompromising. Parents who entrust a child to a 
“ Socialistic ” school, sin gravely, and cannot be absolved, 
unless they withdraw, or promise to withdraw, the child. 
They should also remember their grave obligation to make 
use of every means at their disposal to secure for their 
children a thorough training in religion. Mothers may 
be absolved, when they are unable to prevent their hus- 
bands from sending the child to a Socialistic school, pro- 
vided that they do all that is possible to instruct the child 
in religion, and to undo the errors to which it has been ex- 
posed, at school. 

Teachers and directors of schools may retain their 
positions as long as they are not obliged to pledge them- 
selves to accept Socialism, or to teach error. But they 
must not expose themselves to loss of Faith or morals, 
or induce parents to send “ their children to schools they 
should not attend.” As for the pupils themselves, they 
must not attend a Socialistic school, if they can avoid it, 
and when forced by parents or guardians, “they should 
take note of the errors which the school attempts to teach 
them, and try with all their power to learn, to defend, and 
to practise their religion.” The final paragraphs, addressed 
to the clergy, call attention to the duty of instructing the 
Faithful, of clarifying their consciences, of teaching the 
catechism, and of spreading publications which teach and 
defend religion. 

This noble letter reflects the courage and the apostolic 
zeal of the Hierarchy of Mexico. It is another of many 
instances in the history of the Church when in the midst 
of persecution, the Bishops have not hesitated to vindicate 
the rights of God and of God’s children against powerful 
tyrannical governments. 


But What of Our Children? 


O everyone who reads this letter with care, that 

question which must obtrude itself. For half of 
them, God help us, are in schools which, if they have not 
as yet reached the atheistic standards established in 
Mexico, are part of a system which, according to the 
Syllabus of Pius IX, Catholics cannot in conscience 
approve. 

Catholics may approve of the system of educating youth, un- 
connected with the Catholic Faith and the power of the Church, 
and which regards the knowledge of merely natural things, and 
only, or at least primarily, the ends of earthly social life. 

That proposition is the forty-eighth in the list of errors, 
drawn up by order of the Vicar of Christ, Pius XI. It 
is also a condemnation of the public schools in this coun- 
try, and of all schools of whatever kind or grade, to the 
extent that they correspond to the system proscribed in 
the Syllabus. 

Is the public school “unconnected with the Catholic 
Faith and the power of the Church”? 

Certainly. It is, however, unconnected, and that by 
law, with any and every form of supernatural religion. 
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In professing neutrality, ‘it is bound,” as Pius XI wrote 
in the Encyclical on Christian Education, “to become 
irreligious.” 

Does the public school regard “ the knowledge of mere- 
ly natural things, and only, or at least, primarily, the 
ends of earthly social life”? Since it deliberately and by 
law excludes religion from education, it can have no 
other philosophy. 

Does the Syllabus apply also to secular institutions of 
higher learning? 

It does, and with even greater force. For they, too, 
disavow religion and the authority of the Church, and are 
based upon principles that are essentially false. Rarely 
is religion openly and of set purpose attacked in the 
primary and secondary public schools. In many colleges 
and universities, however, the student will meet attacks 
on religion in every classroom, attacks that are open, or 
the more dangerous attacks that are subtle and indirect. 

The letter of the Mexican Bishops is not a document 
of passing interest, nor do the principles which it enun- 
ciates apply to Mexico alone. These principles are Catho- 
lic principles, and as such, are true in all ages and in 
every clime. They apply even in the United States. 

“ Nothing of this is new for you, Venerable Brothers 
and beloved children,” write the Mexican Bishops. It is 
not new for us, either, although many of us seem to have 
forgotten it. Parents in the United States who send their 
sons and daughters to institutions “ unconnected with the 
Catholic Faith and the power of the Church” will prob- 
ably get no good from a perusal of this letter, but parents 
who contemplate patronizing these institutions might, pos- 
sibly, be deterred. There is not one law in Mexico, and 
another in the United States. 

It is well to weep for the children in Mexico. But it 
is perhaps better to weep for our own in the United 
States. 


Catholic Press Month 


UR first number for February comes to our readers 

dated on the opening day of Catholic Press Month. 
More correctly, perhaps, it comes within the Octave of 
the feast of St. Francis de Sales, under whose fostering 
care the Catholic press, at least in this country, leads a 
life not unlike that of that great Catholic publicist, St. 
Paul, full of “fears within, and of fights without.” But 
St. Francis de Sales knows very well what he is about. 
Lean days are good for editors. It makes them content 
with what they have, and enables them to look forward 
to another day in which, to paraphrase St. Thomas 
Aquinas, having a larger degree of comfort, they may 
be able to practise a higher degree of virtue. 

Now and then, it must be confessed, the Catholic editor 
asks himself if all this striving is in vain. But he finds 
solace in thinking, even when defeat seems certain, that 
it is always worth while to bear witness for Christ. He 
takes heart when he remembers the ceaseless encourage- 
ment given him by the Vicar of Christ, Pius XI, and by 
his predecessors. 
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‘The Kurdens of the Catholic. editor are no greater than 
those carried cheerfully by our clergy, our teachers, our 
missionaries, home and foreign, our Religious, whose task 
is to relieve man’s temporal and spiritual woes. He does 
not complain of them, but with his fellow-laborers, he 
asks you to help not him but his cause. At this time, 
when error makes itself felt in every phase of life, weak- 
ening of the Catholic press would be a most serious loss. 
For only in the Catholic press can the Catholic read of 
the Church’s worldwide interests, and learn of ways in 
which they can be promoted. 

In view of the gracious letter addressed to us nearly 
two years ago by the Holy Father, and of other letters 
from his predecessors, we feel that we can make a special 
appeal for AMERICA. One new subscription obtained by 
every subscriber would help us marvelously. We offer no 
premiums, but we do offer an opportunity to promote the 
cause of Christ through the apostolate of the Catholic 
press. 
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Note and Comment 











Free 
School Books 


AVID CROLL, Ontario Minister of Welfare, 

warned the Toronto Board of Control last Novem- 
ber that he would cut off the $25,000 grant to Toronto 
for supplying free school books to children of parents 
who are on relief if the Board did not put an end to 
discrimination against Catholic school children. Mayor 
James Simpson and other members of the Board pro- 
tested the order, called Mr. Croll’s action a “ serious 
blunder,” and “the most serious affront to Protestants 
by the state authorities that Toronto has had for many 
years.”” When Mr. Croll, who is a Jew, remained stead- 
fast, the Board of Control decided to study the matter 
further. The result of their studies, and that of the 
citizens of Toronto, was that the latter decided to put 
in a new Mayor, Sam McBride, Mayor of that city in 
1928 and 1929, who was re-elected on January 1 of this 
year over Mr. Simpson and another contestant. Mr. Mc- 
Bride is reported to have declared during his campaign 
that he would see that free school books were provided 
to the children of Catholic parents on relief the same as 
any others. He owed his election, in part, to the votes 
of right-minded Protestants. While the Toronto Board of 
Control were doing their meditating last November, the 
Methodists in California voiced their sentiment in the 
Pacific edition of the Christian Advocate, quoted by the 
N.C.J.C. News Service, to the effect that Protestants 
must revise their traditional attitude toward religious edu- 
cation in the schools, and observed that “ where the past 
policy has gotten us is clearly shown by the present 
situation in American society, dominated as it is by irre- 
ligion, materialism, and self-indulgence.” All of which 
events seem to indicate that many of our non-Catholic 
brethren are coming to understand the Catholic viewpoint 
on schools and religious education. 
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Bishops’ Committee 
Organizes Mexican Relief 

T is good news to the Catholic faithful that they are 

now to have an opportunity to do something practical 
for the Church in Mexico. At the last meeting of the 
American Catholic Bishops at Washington in the month 
of November it was decided that a charitable effort should 
be made to raise money for the persecuted Mexican 
Bishops, priests, and people. The Episcopal Committee 
that was appointed then consisted of the Most Rev. 
Michael J. Curley, Archbishop of Baltimore, Archbishop 
Drossaerts of San Antonio, and Bishop Kelley of Okla- 
homa. After several months of careful planning and 
organization this committee has opened its official head- 
quarters in the Empire State Building, New York City, 
and is preparing to conduct a nation-wide appeal for funds 
during the Spring and summer. When His Holiness, 
Pius XI, learned of this fact, he instantly instructed His 
Secretary of State, Cardinal Pacelli, to despatch a cable- 
gram to the Episcopal Committee, invoking God’s bless- 
ing on the success of the work “in all dioceses” and 
promising to bestow His Apostolic Benediction upon all 
contributors. The Holy Father added that He was greatly 
consoled by “the decision of the American Episcopate 
to raise funds for the persecuted and impoverished Mexi- 
can Bishops, Priests, and Seminaries.’ Adequate training 
for the priesthood within the confines of the Republic 
of Mexico is now impossible. Consequently, it is necessary 
to establish and maintain seminaries for the Mexican 
candidates for Holy Orders on this side of the Rio 
Grande. This is a prime purpose of the Bishops’ appeal. 


Light of 
The World 


IDWAY between Christmas and Lent, Candlemas 
Day, or the Purification of Our Lady, is one of 

the oldest Feasts of the Church. Originally it was a 
Feast of the Saviour, His Presentation in the Temple, 
being widely known in the fourth century of our era as 
the Meeting of the Lord, Occursus Domini, or 
Hypapante. It celebrated the day when Christ came to 
His own House as Master, to claim it for His own, yet 
to be superseded by a more glorious house not built with 
hands: His own Person and His own Church. The varied 
and imaginative Oriental antiphons and hymns that adorn 
the liturgy on this occasion match conflicting mysteries 
which flow together in the Scriptural narrative: such as 
Mary’s submission with her Divine Son to the humiliating 
Mosaic ritual; the glory of the revealed Divinity, as per- 
ceived by Simeon and Anna; the bitter prophecy of con- 
tradiction and suffering that Simeon’s words pronounced. 
The wax of the candles symbolizes Mary’s virginal flesh. 
The carrying of lighted candles symbolizes the carrying 
of the Infant Christ, the Light of the World. Particularly 
impressive is the chanting of the Nunc Dimittis, the 
canticle of Simeon, at the distribution of candles, and 
the singing of the hymn Adorna Thalamum, during the 
procession of the Faithful with their lights. In order 
that an opportunity be afforded for all to appreciate this 
ancient ritual it will be carried out in full at St. Veronica’s 
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Church, on Christopher Street in New York City, on 
Sunday, February 2, at 8:45 a.m. The Schola of the Litur- 
gical Arts Society will render the chant for the Blessing of 
the Candles, as well as of the Mass that follows. Last 
year the Schola assisted in carrying out the ceremonies 
at St. Catherine’s Church of the Dominican Fathers in 
the same city. 


An Apostle 
For the Press 


N the current Los Angeles Tidings George Andre pays 

tribute to a local Catholic layman recently deceased 
whose name is not unfamiliar to AMERIca readers. Chair- 
man from its foundation in 1911 of the Los Angeles 
K. C. Distribution Bureau of Catholic Literature, or- 
ganized largely through his efforts, David J. Daze had 
been instrumental in the re-distribution of hundreds of 
tons of Catholic reading material. He began this apostolate 
as far back as 1883 when fireman on the railroad run- 
ning between Albuquerque, N. M., and Needles, Cal. 
Says Mr. Andre: 

Along this route there were some seven or eight Catholic families 
with whom the young fireman became acquainted. In this whole 
stretch of 1,000 miles there were no Catholic churches and these 
families seldom saw a priest. Daze, a subscriber to the Catholic 
Record of Canada and some other Catholic papers, took this 
literature on his run and on approaching one of these homes along 
the track would sound the whistle of the engine. Then as the 
train passed by he would drop the paper into the hands of one of 
the family. If no one came out he wouldn't throw the paper be- 
cause it was too valuable to take a chance on losing it. 

Daze, who was beyond three score and ten when he 
died, mailed out 600 papers a week until economy, neces- 
sitated by the raise in postal rates, compelled him to 
bundle his papers off to prisons, hospitals, and kindred 
institutions. He worked at his own business and devoted 
his leisure to collecting the papers (left in boxes in the 
parish churches) and shipping them. He got no financial 
return for his zeal. However it was not inappropriate 
that he should have been patently rewarded even in this 
world, and that among the children left to mourn his 
passing were a Dominican nun and a Jesuit priest. Doubt- 
less the Los Angeles Knights of Columbus will see that 
Daze’s noble apostolate is perpetuated but it is well worth 
the imitation of other Catholic groups. 


Taking the 
Loyalty Oath 


O true American citizen with a true American mind 

and heart reasonably objects to taking an oath of 
loyalty to the Constitution of the United States. Any of- 
ficial in the employ of the Federal, State or municipal 
offices may be required to take such an oath. Any citizen 
engaged in public service may be required to make pro- 
fession of allegiance. Twenty-six States and the District 
of Columbia have passed loyalty oaths for teachers. There 
has been an outcry on the part of educators. The college 
presidents, in convention last week, under the presidency 
of Dr. H. M. Wriston, regarded the passage of such 
“loyalty oaths” as a dangerous spread of “a symbol of 
intellectual compulsion.” There may be no need for such 
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oaths; they may be futile, as in the case of an atheist, 
anarchist, or Communist ; they may wrongfully cast asper- 
sions on the teachers. The opposition of educators to the 
taking of such oaths may be justified by sound and reason- 
able arguments, and, on the whole, may be defended by 
true and loyal patriots. But at the same time the con- 
demnations of the “ loyalty oaths,”’ the denunciations, the 
shrieks, do have suspicious tones mingled in the medley 
of opposition. The educators should be wary of some of 
their allies. 


Parade 
Of Events 


—_— week’s social history was described as colorful. 
...A peculiarly revolting crime shocked New York. 
A janitor allowed a mongrel puppy to breathe foul air 
in his basement. Arrested, the man broke down, con- 
fessed. . . . Instances of two-legged animals breathing 
foul air were also reported, but the puppy situation had 
to be attended to first, it was said... . In the field of 
education, methods of stimulating study were developed. 
Regulation straps for thrashing pupils were approved by 
a Canadian school board. As the pupils advance to higher 
classes they will be whipped with thicker, longer straps. 
.. . New trends in American domestic life were glimpsed. 
A New Jersey husband took his wife’s false teeth out 
after supper each evening to keep her home. . . . That 
the human heart is still susceptible to friendship was 
illustrated when a woman valued the love of her dead 
dachshund at $5,000. The dachshund had become playful 
with a moving trolley car... . : A walking quarry was 
operated on in the West and 7,000 gall stones dug out 
of him. He had felt rocky for some time, it was said... . 
Mankind in the past never knew whether goldfish pre- 
ferred blue or green; whether sardines were wild animals 
or domestic. Science grappled with the problem; its an- 
nouncement last week caused a sensation. Sardines are 
wild animals and goldfish prefer blue. . . . Extraordinary 
incidents even for American life were reported. . . . The 
hottest wrestling match in history occurred in Boston. 
One of the wrestlers set fire to his opponent’s trunks. 
. A Wisconsin prisoner chewed up a milk bottle. 
Doctors could not say whether he had a fever, as he 
swallowed each thermometer put in his mouth. . . . Only 
one threat to international peace was recorded. ‘The 
King of Sweden was hit in the eye with a tennis ball. 
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Get Out on the Street! 


Joun J. O'Connor 


been doing street-corner and park teaching for more 

than two years. The Communist-atheist defiance 
has been answered by young cadets in the army of the 
Church Militant—the shock troops of Catholic Action. 
We are utilizing every possible resource at our command. 
We are in the front-line trenches and we wish to report 
to our many brothers and sisters in the Faith that we 
have won for ourselves a very minor part in the most 
glorious and thrilling adventure of modern times. Our 
present objective is a city of half a million souls—the 
capital city of the nation. We are thirty-three strong. 

A member of the high command would not have the 
necessary leisure to write this brief report. He is a very 
busy man. His job is to direct and constantly supervise 
our plan of campaign. He must study the subtle tactics 
and maneuvers of a wily enemy. He must coordinate our 
progress with the steady advances now being made along 
the entire battlefront by the Boston, Detroit, Philadel- 
phia, and Baltimore sectors. He must aid the Knights of 
Columbus, who have pledged themselves to an active 
participation in this lay apostolate, in their numerous 
training camps behind the lines. He must do all of these 
things. 

But a mere private in the ranks, like myself, who has 
not yet completed his first enlistment and is so excited 
about the whole business that he simply must tell some- 
body, may be permitted this serious indiscretion—if only 
it will result in an ever-increasing number of recruits. 

Every adult Catholic man and woman of good moral 
character in the United States is a potential member of a 
Catholic Evidence Guild. A college degree is not neces- 
sary. There are no dues of any kind. The one essential 
requirement for membership in this rapidly growing or- 
ganization is the will to work hard, the will to persevere, 
the will to bear the heat and burden of the day in the 
vineyard of the Lord. 

The Washington Guild was founded in 1931. At the 
beginning not more than two or three members were will- 
ing to speak on the street. We secured the services of a 
spiritual director and the approval of our Archbishop. A 
parish hall was donated for our weekly meetings. After 
six months of intensive study we began rather timidly 
to speak in jails, hospitals, homes for the unemployed, 
study clubs, at Communion breakfasts, and over the radio. 
Our first outdoor pitch was in a very safe place—on the 
campus of the Catholic University of America, where we 
spoke only to God and a few Catholics. 

At the end of the first year, having acquired sufficient 
knowledge of the Faith, experieuce in public speaking, and 
courage, we moved our por‘ .ble speaking stand (also do- 
nated) into one of the public parks in the very heart of 
the city. Our membership continued to increase until, at 
this writing, we are conducting three open-air meetings 
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per week to crowds that average about fifty people. We 
have found it necessary to restrain the zeal of our mem- 
bers by insisting that no outdoor meeting should last more 
than two hours. 

The Guild movement has gripped us strongly, awakened 
us from a shameful stupor, compelled us to realize our 
responsibility before God as living cells in the Mystical 
Body of Christ, and stirred us to the most profound depths 
of our being. It has created in all of us a tremendous de- 
sire for spiritual perfection. It has instructed us in the 
Faith. It has made us articulate and sent us forth, after 
the manner of the Apostles and early missionaries, to 
teach the saving gospel of Christ to anyone who will listen 
to us. The guildsman is happy to fight with all his strength 
and energy in the ranks of the Christian battalions against 
Moscow, happy to break a lance with modern paganism, 
happy to search for the lost children of the Faith and 
bring them back again into the household. 

Members of the Catholic Evidence Guild, in whatever 
city they may be, are recruited from every walk of life— 
lawyers, students, typists, housewives, and journalists. 
Each speaker is given a monthly schedule, informing him 
of the time and place of the meeting. At the command 
of the chairman of the pitch, he moves swiftly into action. 
He attacks at the moment of his highest efficiency. For 
fifteen or twenty minutes he presents, as lucidly and at- 
tractively as possible, some phase of Catholic doctrine or 
practice. He then invites questions on his subject. There 
must be no hesitation, no loss of temper, no absence of 
charity, no excuses, no weariness, and no retreat. The 
instant he ceases to be effective with the crowd he is with- 
drawn and another speaker, man or woman, takes his 
place on the stand and continues the meeting. 

For three days or a week the Guild speaker rests, prays, 
and builds up his knowledge of the Faith. Once again, 
sometimes at a moment’s notice, he is ordered into action. 
He knows that life is short. His greatest ambition is to 
fight the good fight and die with his face to the foe. 

What have been the results of our work during the 
past two years? First of all, let me say that we are 
soldiers of Christ and not statistical experts. We keep 
no records. Because of the nature and character of our 
work it is impossible to know exactly how much good is 
being accomplished. We are content to plant the seed and 
leave the rest to God. 

But this much may be said. We have made the Church 
better known to thousands of our neighbors and visitors 
to the city. It is a strict rule of the Guild never to dis- 
parage any man’s religion or lack of religion. We are 
not anti-Protestant but pro-Catholic. Our one aim is to 
present the Catholic case to the very best of our ability. 
We do not engage in arguments and debates. We do not 
make a practice of exchanging Scripture texts. All ques- 
tions are answered in a courteous, dignified manner. We 
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respond to requests for Catholic literature to the limit 
of our personal financial ability to satisfy this crying need 
of our time. 

A spirit of friendliness and good-will pervades all our 
outdoor meetings. One of our best friends is a Moham- 
medan. Another is a member of the Greek Orthodox 
Church. Troublesome, insincere hecklers are more fre- 
quently silenced by the sporting, fair-minded crowd than 
by the man or woman on the stand. 

As this is written, three inmates of one of our penal 
institutions will begin systematic instruction in the Faith 
the day they are released. We have succeeded in bring- 
ing eleven lapsed Catholics back into the Church and have 
been responsible, in part, for five conversions. 

Each case presents a special problem and requires in- 
tinite patience. Each individual we have taken in hand 
is convinced that he has some legitimate grievance against 
the Church. We discovered one young man distributing 
atheistic literature among our listeners. Another con- 
gratulated us on our work, at the close of a very difficult 
pitch, and boasted of the fact that he had been a Catholic 
for fifteen years. We had succeeded, at least, in arous- 
ing in him something of his old pride of membership in 
the universal Church. A third young man believes that 
his case, after so many years, is now hopeless. Para- 
doxically enough, he is bringing up his three children in 
the Faith. Those children, we hope, will one day convert 
the father. 

“A Catholic disturbed in his faith,” said Belloc, “ is 
like a man troubled with his sight. A Catholic losing 
his faith is like a man going blind. One should take a 
great Jeal of trouble to prevent a man from going blind.” 
We are doing everything in our power to strengthen our 
people in the Faith, to extend the Church, and to bring 
a ray of light and hope into those souls who have wandered 
far away from their Father’s house. If only one sinner 
does penance, there is great joy in heaven and, we might 
also add, in the heart of every member of the Catholic 
Evidence Guild. 

Only a few weeks ago I received the most astounding 
question of my entire Guild career. I had been speaking 
on holiness as a mark of the one, true, apostolic Church 
established by Christ for all men, and I had attempted 
to drive home to my audience the fairly obvious fact that 
the Church which produced a Francis Xavier and a Fa- 
ther Damien must not only teach a holy doctrine but 
must really provide the means of achieving heroic sanc- 
tity. 

When I left the stand a young Irish lad came up to 
me and said: “ How can I go to Molokai?” 

“ Molokai?” I gasped. 

“Yes,” he continued. “I am a free agent and I have 
had some medical experience. I should like very much to 
devote the rest of my life to the lepers.” 

There are always a number of great sinners in every 
Guild audience, but also a few saints. 

The Washington Guild now has thirty-three licensed 
speakers who are actually doing street speaking: nine lay- 
men, eight women, and sixteen seminarians. About fif- 
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teen priests aid us, from time to time, during the course 
of each year. The seminarians have been of the greatest 
assistance to us. All of them are in their first or second 
year of theology. They are young, fearless, and enthu- 
siastic. The twelve Marists are so eager to participate 
in this militant lay apostolate that they left their summer 
camp at Harper’s Ferry, W. Va., and traveled sixty miles 
to Washington every Sunday for the sole purpose of 
speaking for a brief period in Franklin Park and Judiciary 
Square. 

Street speaking, in my humble opinion, is the best pos- 
sible training and preparation for the pulpit, the lecture 
hall, the study club, the convert class, and the confessional. 
Every seminarian in the United States should do a cer- 
tain amount of Guild work before ordination. I should 
suggest that he concentrate all his time and attention upon 
two fundamental subjects: the existence of God and the 
Divinity of Christ. He must demonstrate the truth, the 
importance, and the absolute necessity of Catholicism in 
the modern world if our civilization is to survive. All of 
us want to live intelligently. We must know, therefore, 
who created us and why we were created. We must know 
the significance, the purpose and end of life. When a 
titled lady asked Pius X what she could do to help the 
Church, he answered: “ Teach catechism!” 

That we are made to know, love, and serve God, and 
to be happy with Him forever in heaven, is the message 
of the Catholic Evidence Guild to the American people. 


The Trial and Punishment of Animals 
S1stER Mary Licuort, B.V.M. 


| opted so often reference is made to the prosecution 

and punishment of animals for “crimes,” a practice 
supposed to have obtained in the dim distant past. Sev- 
eral of the present-day textbook criminologies and more 
pretentious culture surveys mention this alleged stage in 
the development of methods of dealing with the un- or 
anti-social. You know the attitude of most of these 
authors—if we do not punish animals today, they must 
have done so in the Middle Ages; if we house our law- 
breakers of today in the best kind of accommodations, they 
must have very brutally disfigured and set them at large 
in bygone days; if we do such and such today, we must 
search our wildest imagination for the antithesis in prac- 
tice and credit it to our forefathers. 

About thirty years ago, one Evans published under 
the title “Criminal Prosecution and Capital Punishment 
of Animals,” two essays which had formerly appeared in 
one of the secular magazines. One dealt exclusively with 
prayers and supplications against pests which might de- 
stroy crops, deriding the gullibility of the Middle Ages 
for this simplicity. He speaks of “ excommunicated ” rats, 
mice, etc., “ Catholic and boors,” the “ mutterings and 
posturings which accompany the performance of a Brah- 
manical sacrifice or a Catholic Mass or any other kind of 
incantation,” etc. A casual glance at the book would con- 
vince one of the author’s bias. 
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The other essay cites some forty-five cases of animal 
executions which he calls punishments. In about twenty 
cases, pigs were punished (by hanging) for having eaten 
infants. In most of the remaining cases the executed 
animals were dispatched with the human beings in whose 
unnatural crimes they had been instruments. 

To the two essays is added an imposing appendix of 
“ original sources” in foreign tongues and there is also 
a bibliography which includes the Summa of St. Thomas 
and a Jesuit Father’s essay. The appendix will impress 
the average English reader mightily. The first ‘“ source,” 
French, is an excerpt from the Memoirs of the Royal 
Academic Society of Savoy of 1846, and instead of being 
a record of a criminal prosecution or capital punishment 
of an animal, is an account of an insect “ exorcism.” The 
second citation, also in French, in undated, neither location 
nor title is given, and seems not to be a serious presentation 
at all. It is freely interlarded with poetry of the Mother 
Goose variety. The third excerpt is in German, is three 
centuries removed from the event it records, and is di- 
rected against field mice. Similarly, the fourth citation 
is against the “inger” or weevil, and the fifth against 
sparrows. 

rhe next item cited by Evans is a lengthy chronological 
list of excommunications and prosecutions of animals from 
the ninth to the nineteenth century. This section shows 
no copies of original records whatsoever. Magazine 
articles, novels, newspapers of other countries than the 
scene of the event, sermons—incidentally the sermon of 
our own Cotton Mather on contemporaneous abuses— 
are seriously listed as authorities. The next item is the 
receipt of a hangman for salary earned by him for hang- 
ing a pig which had eaten a child in 1386. The “au- 
thority ” is dated at Paris in 1764. Seven other similar 
cases are “verified” in the same general manner, one 
dealing with two herd of swine which had killed an in- 
fant in 1379, another with the execution of a man and 
a dog, the latter the instrument of the man’s crime. Scene 
3 of Act III of Racine’s “ Les Plaideurs,” in which a dog 
is arraigned for theft, is submitted as serious proof of 
animal trials. This last, however, is the oasis in the 
desert—it is the only prosecution of an animal or animals 
to be found in the whole book. 

In short, Evans presents no original records of trials. 
All the evidence is reprinted from comparatively recent 
works, the earliest purporting to have been written in 
1764 and the earliest obtainable after a four-year search 
of libraries here and abroad being one of 1829. 

But the bibliography is the coolest misstatement of all. 
Some fifty of the works listed are simply not extant and 
probably have never existed. At least forty more are 
not in point. What seems to be the start of this “ chain 
of unusual cases” is a report made by one Berriat-Saint- 
Prix to the French Antiquarian Society in 1829. This re- 
port is entirely reproduced in fairly literal translation (but 
without quotation marks) in Evans’ book. He lists 13 
of these trials from the twelfth to the sixteenth century, 
25 in the sixteenth century, 37 in the seventeenth century. 
and 1 in the eighteenth century. This report lacks the 
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strong anti-Catholic flavor of Evans but is no better as 
historical research than the American’s work. There are 
about six additional works later than 1829 which deal with 
the topic of animal prosecution. Only one is a book pub- 
lished in 1872 in French. The other items are merely 
articles in periodicals of a popular character. 

On the whole the bibliography is slightly disconcerting. 
There is an embarrassing number of titles in some eight 
different languages. We are surprised to see St. Thomas’ 
“ Summa Theologica ” listed and, while the numbering is 
not accurate, Evans probably intended to cite the passage 
in which the Angelic Doctor tells us that cursing is odious 
and vain, and consequently unlawful. There is no passage 
in St. Thomas which can be cited as sanctioning animal 
trials or punishments. The work of a Jesuit is listed also. 
At Paris in 1739, one Pére Bougeant, S.J., wrote “‘ Amuse- 
ment Philosophique sur le Langage des Bestes.” This 
is a whimsical, literary rather than scientific work, deal- 
ing with popular beliefs on animal language and com- 
munications. The conclusion of the priest is that he 
doesn’t find enough evidence to believe that animals talk 
or that they embody the souls of devils, and concludes 
that even if they did he would continue to live with these 
little devils which an inscrutable Providence places in 
the world for human use and amusement. 

While the works of any two other persons with the 
prefix “ Saint” or the suffix “S.J.” might just as well 
have been used to prove that the Church sanctioned these 
trials, this is all the literature patently Catholic which 
the bibliography offers. It might be noted here that St. 
Thomas does say that one who kills another’s cow com- 
mits not murder but the sin of robbery or theft. 

Then arrayed against this positive “proof” are these 
inconsistencies. The Church teaches and the Middle Ages 
certainly accepted the doctrine of free will as a distinctive 
attribute of man. Trials postulate responsibility in the 
creature tried. How then could animals consistently have 
been placed on trial? In none of the authoritative gen- 
eral histories of the period is the practice mentioned. 
There is no provision for animal trials in the continental 
codes and they are unknown to the Common Law. This 
statement is not inconsistent with the fact that an injury 
done by a particular owner’s animal possession may be 
established judicially and the owner fined or deprived of 
his property in the animal which may be killed. 


EXILE 


The air is closely musked with Flanders roses, 
The bees are drugged with poppies; in the tall 
Crest of a poplar tree a lone merle dozes; 
The branches of the peach and pear trees sprawl 
In crazy-crooked-grotesque-web-like poses 
Against the warm bricks of the garden wall. 


Summer is gone; a veil of mist encloses 
The golden glory of the mellow Fall, 
Heavy with dropping fruit and too-sweet roses, 
Heavy with peaches on the garden wall. 
Of all the bursting fruit this autumn shows us 
The stranger’s heart is heaviest of all. 
J. R. N. Maxwett, S.J. 
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Navies: Disarmament or Ruin? 


Joun LaFarcgz, S.J. 


delegation, headed by Admiral Osami Nagano, 

left the sessions of the naval conference in Lon- 
don, they sprung no startling surprise. That they came at 
all, seemed remarkable, in view of the deadlock which de- 
veloped when informal conversations preliminary to the 
present conference were held in London in June and July, 
1934, issuing in Japan’s denunciation of the Washington 
naval treaty on December 29, 1934. The Japanese came 
to London on December 8 last with a formula, to take 
the place of the quota system or 5-5-3 ratio which they 
had denounced. This formula proposed a common upper 
limit for all naval construction, on the basis of total quan- 
tity. Nothing could shake them from their principles 
before the conference adjourned for the Christmas holi- 
days, and nothing could shake them after their return. 

As if to emphasize the fact that no great surprise was 
experienced, the conference keeps on between the remain- 
ing Powers, France, Great Britain, Italy, and the United 
States, as though nothing had happened. The Japanese 
also pledge themselves, in gentlemanly fashion, not to 
engage in competition. Nevertheless, the outlook is as 
discouraging as well may be expected. The coast is clear 
for indefinite naval expansion, which nobody wants, every 
government dreads, yet for which no remedy as yet has 
been seen. 

We have heard a great deal in the past about the 
advantage of people getting together to talk things over 
and learn to understand each other’s point of view. At 
this conference everything was talked over, and we got 
the impression that everybody understood everybody else’s 
point of view. It is difficult to see what further explana- 
tion was needed. The three major Powers, Great Britain, 
Japan, and the United States, on whose agreement France 
and Italy were dependent, split on a conflict of three 
opposing concepts, each of which was expressed by a 
convenient title or formula. The trouble was that the 
opposition was not confined to the field of ideas, but was 
based on opposing realities. Once the ideas had been 
boiled off, and the residue of reality remained, what 
possibility was there of producing a non-explosive 
combination ? 

Great Britain’s interests—complex, supreme, world- 
embracing—were summed up in the expression vulner- 
ability. It is all implied in the words that Viscount 
Monsell, First Lord of the Admiralty, used in his criticism 
of the Japanese claim for parity: 

The United Kingdom delegation believes that naval strength 
in an area of contact cannot be measured solely in terms of 
numbers of fighting ships, but that factors such as remoteness 
from bases and sources of supply and vulnerability of long com- 
munications must also be taken into consideration. Modern fleets 
are very dependent on supplies of fuel and stores and dockyard 
facilities, and without the latter a damaged ship is likely to be 
a lost ship. 


W HEN on January 15 of this year the Japanese 


What the late Rudyard Kipling said in imaginative 
language, Monsell stated in simple words: 

A Power with world-wide responsibilities must in the first place 
devote its naval forces to protection of the communications be- 
tween its various parts, as well as the long line of communications 
of its principal naval forces. 

It is all reasonable enough, granting the premises of 
the British Empire. 

Japanese attention was focused upon mobility, as the 
predominant characteristic of naval forces at the present 
time. Said Admiral Nagano: 

Our naval forces enjoy a high degree of mobility and can be 
concentrated or dispersed according to the need of the moment 
with but very short notice. 

This mobility has greatly increased in recent times and is bound 
to increase still more in the future due to advances in applied 
science. It follows then that naval forces to be possessed by the 
Powers should be considered as a whole and be regulated ac- 
cordingly. 

What Japan, therefore, fears, is that the powerful and 
“ offensive ” types of naval armament will come hurtling 
across the Pacific and up from the Indian Ocean to chal- 
lenge her supremacy in Asiatic waters. However much 
their efficacy may seem to be lessened in British eyes 
by their distance from base, they look plenty large enough 
to the Japanese to cause the latter to feel very uncom- 
fortable. Hence Japan’s plea not only for an all-round 
reduction in total naval tonnage, but for drastic limita- 
tions as to “ offensive ” as compared to purely “ defensive ” 
armaments. The difficulty seems to have been that the 
Japanese could not convince the other participants that 
mobility was really so marvelously achieved at the present 
time as to supply for the disadvantages the others would 
experience in defending their interests in the Pacific; 
while the distinction between offensive and defensive types 
was no clearer in the naval field than it had been when 
raised as to land armaments in the concluding sessions 
of that World Disarmament Conference that you may 
remember once took place. 

American and British criticism of the Japanese plea 
was stated by Walter H. Mallory in Foreign Affairs for 
October, 1934: 

Japan has a high degree of security from naval attack by either 
Great Britain or the United States. The American or British 
fleets would have to steam several thousand miles from their 
nearest bases and would need to carry sufficient fuel for the 
return voyage in case they should not win the battle. The load 
of fuel which each ship must carry would thus be a great handi- 
cap (small cruisers could not undertake such a mission at all). 
In addition, any ship which was disabled would fall into the 
hands of the Japanese, for it would have no base to which to 


retreat. 

But the Japanese are not aware of this security. Tech- 
nological improvements still overawe them and blot out 
other considerations. 

The United States position, as declared by Norman H. 
Davis, recalls to the disputants their unanimous agree- 
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ment that equality of security must be the foundation of 
limitation and reduction. This our delegation denies can 
be achieved by equality of naval armament all around. 
Equality of security as was recognized and established at the 
Washington conference can mean only superiority of defense in 
each country’s own waters. This defense depends only in part on 


actual naval strength. 
Other factors ... are... distances from other Powers, length 


of communications, configuration of coast lines, importance and 
relative distance of outlying possessions, extent and complexity 
of responsibilities. 

The corollary of the American position is insistence 
upon size of the battleship as crucial. In point of fact, 
and it is an awesome thought as you watch the fleet at 
rest when they visit our harbors, the battleship is the 
most physically powerful single entity in the world, that 
is subject to the control of man. No other construction, 
- invention, or creation, on land or afloat, offers such dev- 
astating physical power over the lives and fortunes of 
men with such centralization and flexibility of control as 
does the modern man of war. Admiral William V. Pratt, 
writing in Foreign Affairs for April, 1935, maintains that 
“ever the old and tried fundamentals of war have reas- 
serted themselves and proven true against newer claim- 
ants ; always the new weapon ’”—mine, submarine, torpedo, 
air power—” has proven itself to be the auxiliary—a 
very useful one sometimes, but auxiliary nevertheless— 
of the main weapon, the gun; and the ships which carry 
this weapon are still the vehicle for enforcing sea power.” 
Hence the unyielding refusal of the United States to 
bridge the gap between our demand for 35,000 tons for 
battleships and 10,000 tons for cruisers and the British 
desire to reduce battleships to as near 25,000 tons as pos- 
sible. Just now, the British seem to yield their point. 

Each Power considered, and with good reason, that it 
had made important concessions since the Washington 
treaty. The United States relinquished voluntarily a naval 
program which might have been a threat to Japan, and 
agreed to maintain the status quo as to naval bases in 
the Pacific. According to the Japanese point of view, 
Great Britain and the United States agreed by the Four- 
Power pact not to intervene jointly in the Orient. Japan 
agreed by the Nine-Power treaty to respect the integrity 
of China, while Japan’s action as to Manchukuo in ap- 
parent contradiction of this treaty, has been left prac- 
tically unchallenged by the other Powers. Yet none of 
this has brought us nearer to a solution. All these con- 
ference declarations, as Walter Millis has pointed out, are 
mere “ debater’s briéfs designed by each side to preserve 
a maximum of naval strength for itself while denying as 
much as possible to the other.” 

Behind the naval deadlock lies a fearful welter of con- 
flicting political and economic fears, passions, and ambi- 
tions. The contending Powers not only fear one another, 
but they are in mortal fear of unmentioned menaces as 
well; Great Britain and other European naval Powers of 
what Germany may do whose amazing technical lavish- 
ness on a single battleship has had them all shivering. 
Japan dreams nightmares of a Soviet fleet by sea and air. 
And the United States is‘one of her policemen in China. 
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British Admiral Richmond echoes the concepts of 
American Admiral Mahan as to the “essentials of sea 
power,” which consists not in the defense of your coun- 
try against invaders but in the ability “to control move- 
ments at sea’’: to do what you please, in commerce or 
anything else, and to stop your opponent from doing those 
same things. There can be no movement towards disarma- 
ment—which everybody except the munition makers 
wants; there can be no escape from conflict and ruin, 
which nobody wants, as long as this intoxicating power 
rests upon the international gaming table. Who of us 
could keep his head had he an all-powerful navy at his 
command? What contribution, then, has Catholic thought 
on international ethics to make at this critical moment? 

In the words of the theologians’ declaration at Fribourg 
in 1931, it can insist that the “case of lawful defense ” 
shall be distinguished from the “ case of necessity.” This 
latter implies an unlimited expansion of sovereignty “ in 
the prosecution of national ends.” Until the issue is con- 
fined to defense, and the poison of sea-power as an in- 
strument of national policy, political, economic, or other- 
wise, is eliminated from the system, there can be no 
rational solution of the problem of naval armaments. 

Yet a new dilemma presents itself. National interests 
cannot be divorced from sea-power, they cannot be rec- 
onciled, except by collective action. But the only instru- 
ment for such collective action that we have in the world 
today, the League of Nations, has such partisan commit- 
ments that there is scant hope of its being accepted by the 
conflicting Powers as a means to that end. To expect an 
immediate substitute for the League is utopian. Is there 
no makeshift, no stabilizing element to look for, until 
some of the present madness of economic nationalism and 
its twin brother, economic internationalism, shall have 
abated enough, through the influence of enlightened world 
opinion, for us to plan collective security on a genuinely 
ethical basis? Such security, said the Fribourg declara- 
tion, should be based “ not upon an abundance of armed 
forces but rather upon a peaceful agreement between them 
all.” 

To that question I know only one possible answer, even 
though a very imperfect one. I believe that the main- 
tenance of the United States navy at a reasonable degree 
of strength is a necessary emergency guarantee of stability 
for the world in its present crisis. This can be held with- 
out any disrespect to the claims of Great Britain, Japan, 
or other countries. It can be held without minimizing 
the fact that our sea-policy is far from being free of am- 
bition and meddling in other waters not vital to our de- 
fense. But with all that, America’s naval policy is less 
inherently political, more capable of being reduced to mere 
coastal defense of our land as a land than that of the 
other Powers. We are primarily a continental, not an 
ocean Power; and the fact that our navy is less of our 
essence, lends some hope that it may be less per se driven 
to competition than are the navies of other lands. 

In one of its recent statements the Catholic Associa- 
tion for International Peace declared: 

The United States is in a key position both for good and ill. 
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We are midway between the older continents. . . . Our power to 
influence world decisions is greater than we dream. Our obliga- 
tions are, therefore, in proportion to our capacity. 


This key position obligates us to take the lead in the 
reduction of armaments, as the Association has repeatedly 
pointed out. Until the state of world opinion is such as 
to enable us to take more definite measures to this end, 
it obligates us to take the lead in giving assurance that 
our armaments are for defense and not for competition 
and aggression. If this assurance is given, not by mere 
speeches but by public opinion as a whole, and our policies 
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are modeled to match it, there may be a chance of hold- 
ing the international situation steady through the sober- 
ing influence of our defensive armament until minds are 
sufficiently calmed to seek a solution of international 
rivalries on the basis of collective adjustment of the real 
interests of peoples. For the moment, the peace of the 
world appears to be aided by the presence, the competence, 
the moderation and self-restraint of the navy of the United 
States. Unless this temporary stabilization is followed 
by new and more vigorous effort to seek the reduction of 
armaments all around, we all face ruin. 


The Ups and Downs of Frank Greges 


Gerarp B. DonneELLy, S.J. 


T is exactly a year since Ed Stegmaier leaped across 
| that pile of snow at Broad and Wall Streets. Don’t 
be surprised if you can’t recall Ed. The boy wasn’t 
famous last February, and anyway he broke into the news 
for only one day and chiefly because he happened to be 
an agile broker’s messenger who didn’t like the cold. 

Manhattan that day a year ago was suffering from cruel 
sub-zero weather. Downtown, where the messenger was 
on a round of office deliveries, a bitter wind whined up 
from the East River. That was why, as Ed hurried past 
the Stock Exchange, he ducked his head, put on an extra 
burst of speed, took a short cut across Broad Street, and 
hurdled a mound of snow in the gutter. It was a minor 
jump, only about two feet high. But for a few days it 
became as famous as Steve Brodie’s dive or the Hawaian 
maiden’s leap into the volcano, the reason being that just 
as his heels cleared the crest, the boy unwittingly dropped 
« wallet containing $42,000 worth of negotiable bonds. 

Taxi wheels ground the wallet deep into the snow, and 
a few dozen clerks in galoshes stumbled over it, never 
noticing. And so the loss did not become known until 
later in the afternoon—when a sandwich man picked up 
the wallet, saw that it contained a tidy little fortune, and 
turned it over to the police. Then and there the story 
broke. Within an hour the sandwich man was being 
mobbed by a swarm of reporters. Cameras clicked and 
bulbs flashed in his face. Wires leading to every news- 
paper in the country tapped out the incredible story of 
Honest Frank. And an obscure old Lithuanian was tossed 
into a torrent of notoriety that swept him into the nation’s 
news reels, a radio broadcast, a hundred editorial columns, 
and eventually into a straitjacket. 

So often does tragedy hang by a thin thread. If Ed 
Stegmaier had not made that running jump, Frank Greges 
would never have gone crazy, and Mike Gryzwacz wouid 
still be drinking beer in the Bowery instead of lying far 
up the River, dead and buried in a potter’s field. Worse 
than that, the New York newspapers would have missed 
a character whose pathetic adventures supplied first-rate 
copy to the big town on many otherwise newsless days 
during the next eight months. 

Frank Greges, the reporters discovered at once, was 
not the lovable, cheerful old soul they had hoped, but a 


moody fellow, utterly humorless, and in fact somewhat 
stupefied by years of poverty and hard work. He had a 
difficult time that day with the newsmen. No, he admit- 
ted slowly, he didn’t talk English good. He was sixty- 
seven. What? Oh! he had worked off and on for Abe 
Bimberg, the passport-photo man, for five, six, maybe 
seven years, he wasn’t sure. Yes; just carrying this sign. 
And handing out paper dodgers to people. Five dollars a 
week—that was his wages. 

Sure, he knew the value of the bonds he’d found. What? 
Enough to pay him his wages for the next 150 years? 
Well, he couldn’t live or work that long anyway. No, he 
hadn’t thought of keeping the bonds. His suit? Picked 
it out of an ash can. Somebody gave him his old over- 
coat. His home? Well, on cold nights like this he slept 
in a Bowery hotel. Would he take five dollars from the 
boys to pose for the news reels and re-enact his finding 
of the wallet? He would, and glad to get it. 

All this was great stuff for the newshawks, and they 
made the most of it. For the next three days the whole 
country read the tale—colorfully presented as the saga 
of the pauper who had literally struck it rich in the street. 
The generous space resulted in rich returns. The in- 
surance company paid Frank a $275 reward. A banker 
donated $25 more. The firm owning the securities offered 
him a job as messenger at $70 a month for three months— 
longer, if he made good. Readers here and there through- 
out the country chipped in contributions totaling about 
$150. And Frank reached the climax of his sudden fame 
several days later, when the market tape said that he was 
the only man in Wall St. who had made money during the 
past week. 

You have to be a somebody to get your name on the 
Dow-Jones ticker. But the press, immediately after re- 
cording this achievement, got tired of its honest Lithuanian 
and suddenly dropped him. The story was finished. 
Frank’s name was not mentioned again. 

But the old man was not through. Two weeks later he 
splurged his name and his pictures on all the front pages 
in more dramatic fashion than before. Some of the doc- 
tors explained later that Frank’s sudden wealth had led 
him to gorge on rich foods and this brought on a cerebral 
hemorrhage. Others were of opinion that he’d always 
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been a little weak-minded and had developed a messianic 
complex. But no matter what the cause, it seems that 
Frank had suddenly turned on his cronies in a Bowery 
hotel, shrieking that he was God Almighty and could kill 
anybody with a glance. This unexpected claim, coming 
in the midst of what seems to have been a quiet round 
of drinks, so startled his companions that one of them 
put down his stein of beer and quietly fell dead in the 
sawdust. 

They hustled Frank off to Bellevue and put him in 
a maniac’s jacket. There the zestful gentlemen of the press 
descended upon him en masse. In his more lucid intervals 
he consented to talk for his public. Yes, he’d been play- 
ing Santa Claus for a lot of his Mott St. acquaintances. 
He'd been offered time before Major Bowes’ microphone, 
too. And he’d been going to church. The fan mail, 
though, with its little contributions, had dwindled rapid- 
ly. But he was still working as a messenger. 

Frank’s delusion, the heart failure of his friend, together 
with a colorful rewrite of the snow-pile incident were 
good for three days in the papers. But at the end of that 
time the press forgot about Frank again, and a search of 
the city’s journals during the next thirty days discloses 
no bulletins on the state of his health. 

Immediately thereafter, though, the leg men and camera 
boys were again clamoring at the hospital gates. Frank, 
it appeared, was being released, and what with nothing 
but the dullest sort of economics and official statements 
on the wires from Washington and Europe, here was 
something a little more on the human side. Greges 
wouldn't, or perhaps couldn’t, talk much. Nevertheless 
the reporters ferreted out such things as his new address, 
the amount of his cash balance, and the health regime 
prescribed by the doctors. These homely details, together 
with fresh pictures, were served up to the public for may- 
be thirty-six hours running. But shortly afterwards when 
Judge Grubb denounced the TVA and Clifford Odets 
zoomed to fame, Frank was shoved off the pages once 
more, 

Two weeks later (it was then early in April) a reporter 
discovered Frank quietly resting his bones on a bench in 
Battery Park. The old man was grouchy and had little 
to say. But it happened to be a dull day for news, and 
here was a neat bit to brighten up the page and fill maybe 
a half column. So all the papers carried a story describ- 
ing the sandwich man, now out of work, and how he 
seemed content to sit and dream in the warm Spring sun- 
shine, watching the crowded traffic of the Bay. 

A full month passed before Frank got into the head- 
lines again. This time his story had elements of irony, and 
the journals tackled it with gusto. Frank, it seems, was 
back in the Street at his old job of sandwich carrying. 
Interviewed at some length, he admitted that his position 
with the brokerage firm had indeed petered out. His 


money also—except for a sum he’d saved against burial. 
He was induced to philosophize a bit on the fickleness 
of fame and to wonder why so few people ever noticed 
or spoke to him now, though he was probably one of the 
most famous figures in the district. All this was run in 
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the next day’s editions, along, to be sure, with photos of 
Frank harnessed in between his sign boards. One or two 
bright editorials were published—‘ Destiny’s Wheel,” 
“Full Cycle in Wall St.” Titles like that. And copy 
centered on the rags-to-riches-and-back theme. Then an- 
other stretch of silence. 

More than a month later, though, in mid-June, the old 
man stirred up the city desks to a fresh interest. Humor 
this time. And a chance for a gag in the heads. Frank 
had become a real sandwich man. It seems that, weary- 
ing of his little wooden tent, the old fellow had shifted 
over to Joe’s Rathskeller on Fulton St., where he was 
now employed behind the free lunch bar—a man in white, 
with chef’s cap, cotton coat, apron, and all. Carefully 
posed pictures of Frank in his new role graced nearly 
all the newspapers next day. Moreover, he seems to have 
grown a bit garrulous and voiced his views on such topics 
as the price of coffins, the monotony of Wall St., and his 
hatred of liquor. Indeed under the reporters’ prodding 
he went on to discuss many of his antipathies. Not only 
liquor, he said, but he hated Bellevue, high finance, women, 
and reporters. Especially he hated reporters who wrote 
that he claimed to be God. He was no Father Divine, he 
intimated ; the reporters had lied. The press was delighted 
and gave this story such a play that for a day or two it 
crowded the news of Huey Long’s filibuster and interest 
in the Braddock-Baer fight. 

Then Frank dropped out of the picture once more— 
this time for a month and a half. 

It was early in August that he staged his great dis- 
appearing act. When the leg men came galloping in to 
ask for details, Joe, the rathskeller man, spat contemp- 
tuously. He seemed to think that Frank had gone prima 
donna and was running temperament because he hadn’t 
been in the papers lately. The old man, he intimated, had 
missed the pleasant clamor of the reporters and the click 
of the flashlight bulbs. Or maybe, a too easy access to 
the beer spigot had something to do with his absence. 
Anyway, Joe wasn’t perturbed. The reporters, though, 
fearing another touch of that divinity complex, searched 
the flop houses, the Battery benches, the cheap places 
along the Bowery and Frank’s disappearance, despite the 
raised eyebrows of his employer, was a matter of concern 
to the press for several days. It drew a number of para- 
graphs. There was a follow up and a brief interview when 
Frank was found a few days later in front of the Stock 
Exchange—again sandwiched in between his boards. It 
was too hot in Joe’s place, he explained; after all he pre- 
ferred the fresh air—yes, even when this pleasant August 
breeze should turn into February blasts. 

But while Frank received the press with courtesy and 
a spirit of cooperation, his story drew only a few lines 
in the papers. Managing editors were pretty well fed up 
with Frank at this time. There were no editorials, either. 
For how could any editor repeat that piece about for- 
tune’s wheel and the full cycle? So henceforth it was 
thirty for Frank, at least as far as the newspapers were 
concerned, and indeed his name has not been printed 
since August. 
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An investigator interested in anniversaries snooped 
around the Sub-Treasury last week to find out what had 
become of the old man. The policeman at Broad and 
Wall hadn’t seen Frank for a month. Neither had the 
uniformed guard at the door of the Stock Exchange. The 
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people at Bimberg’s photograph shop admitted that Frank 
had disappeared again. “ But he always comes back,” one 
of the clerks volunteered. ‘Come down here next week, 
or maybe next month. You'll see Frank at Broad and 
Wall just as sure as you'll see the Washington statue.” 


Unemployment Insurance 


Joun WILTBYE 


HEN President Roosevelt signed the Social 
\ Security Act last August, the first general step for 
unemployment insurance was taken. But it was a 
very short step. Even should the Supreme Court pass it 
by with a favorable eye, as it probably will, many more 
steps must be taken before we can know whether or not 
we are heading in the right direction, and how far we 
can go. Naturally so large a plan, with consequences so 
far-reaching, has been subjected to much criticism by 
specialists. Perhaps the most pertinent objection is that 
if the plan is to afford substantial relief to the unemployed, 
it will be necessary to raise the tax on employers, and that 
if substantial relief is not afforded, nothing has been 
gained but another Federal-State bureaucracy. 

In this social experiment, as in every venture which 
depends so largely on human factors, we shall gain more 
from six months of experience than from years of the- 
orizing. If the plan does not work in its present form, 
it can be amended, but if we never begin, nothing can be 
done. In the unemployment-insurance sections of the 
Social Security Act, we have made at least a beginning, 
and that, considering the history of our scattered State 
insurance plans, is a great deal. 

Fundamentally, the plan is an attempt to aid workers 
in periods of unemployment through joint action of the 
Federal Government and cooperating States. The Act 
levies a payroll tax on all employers of eight or more 
persons. For 1936, this tax is one per cent; next year 
it will be two per cent; and in 1938 and thereafter, three 
per cent. A certain amount of variation in details is per- 
mitted to cooperating States. None of the tax is to be paid 
by the employe, but all of it must be borne by the em- 
ployer. 

By law, some classes of employes are ineligible for 
benefits, and this has been singled out by some as a 
serious defect. No employe of any Federal agency is 
eligible, and this is easily understood since Government 
employes—at least those under civil service—are not 
generally subject to periods of unemployment. The Act 
also excludes agricultural labor, domestic service, service 
on ships plying navigable waters, and employment with 
any charitable and non-profit agency. It will be seen, 
then, that with the exception of the farm workers, for 
whom some other form of relief is being considered, the 
classes debarred by the Act are not numerous, or are 
otherwise cared for. 

No benefits will be paid before January, 1938, since 


disbursements cannot begin until the funds sent by the 
States to the United States, as treasurer, have accumu- 
lated. After that time, the worker, if he is a citizen of 
a State which has enacted legislation to provide for co- 
operation under the Act, and has complied with stated 
conditions, is eligible for benefits. 

It will probably come as a shock to many workers to 
know that the payments will not be great. Nor will they 
be immediate or continuous. When a worker loses his 
job, he must, under the New York law, wait three weeks 
before he can apply for payment, and ten weeks if 
he has been discharged for misconduct, or as the result 
of a strike. He will then receive fifty per cent of his 
former wages, but while payments will not be less than 
$5.00, they will not be more than $15, per week. How- 
ever, even this amount is not guaranteed indefinitely, 
since it is not expected that the fund will ever be large 
enough to support a considerable number of workers over 
extended periods of unemployment. The unemployed 
worker will be entitled to one week of benefits for every 
two weeks he has worked during the preceding fifty-two 
weeks, but he cannot claim more than sixteen weeks of 
benefits in any one calendar year. 

These limitations lend weight to the objection that this 
type of insurance is not worth much. An unemployed man 
whose benefits range from $152 to $456 in one year (if 
my calculations are correct) is certainly not getting enough 
to keep himself alive, not to speak of his family. In this 
respect the plan merely lightens the load that must be 
carried by State and private agencies of relief. Nothing 
could give greater point to the fact, emphasized again and 
again both by the President and by leaders in social wel- 
fare, that no plan now contemplated by the Government 
proposes, or can ever propose, to dispense with welfare 
work by private agencies and by individuals. To my mind, 
these meager returns which, however, are about the maxi- 
mum that can now be offered, also show clearly that the 
possibilities of the Government in this and in other similar 
forms of direct relief are decidedly limited. Perhaps the 
best justification of these welfare projects is their power 
to show how much yet remains to be done before social 
justice can be established as the foundation of our indus- 
trial and economic life. 

It should be understood clearly that under the Act the 
Federal Government does not pay unemployment benefits. 
The benefits are paid by the States. What the Government 
does is to remit ninety per cent of the tax to the States 
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which have established an unemployment-insurance policy, 
provided this has been approved by the Federal Social 
Welfare Board. The cost of administering these funds 
is estimated at about $50,000,000 annually. This sum 
will be appropriated by the Government which will recoup 
itself, however, by keeping back ten per cent of the taxes 
paid in by the States. Taxes paid in the States are ear- 
marked, and can be remitted only to the States from which 
they come. If the money gives out in any State, on 
account of a general condition of unemployment, for 
instance, funds cannot be diverted from another State. 
The State affected must either suspend payments, or pro- 
vide for them in some other way. 

It should be further noted that Government agencies, 
Federal and State alike, I suppose, are charged with the 
duty of first making an effort to provide the unemployed 
with work. The unemployed worker is advised to apply 
to the nearest State unemployment office, and there expose 
his needs, but he is not obliged to take any work which 
may be offered him. It is provided that he shall not be 
required to work as a strike-breaker, nor need he take 
a job which requires him to join a company union, or to 
refrain from joining a labor union. To qualify either for 
a job or for participation in unemployment insurance, the 
applicant cannot be compelled to give information about 
union membership, or about his personal affairs. Again, 
he cannot be obliged to take a job at an unreasonable 
distance from his home, and he will not be expected to 
accept wages, hours of work, or working conditions less 
favorable than those which are common in his community. 
However, if the applicant refuses a job to which these 
objections cannot be made, and which he is able to fill, 
he cannot qualify for unemployment insurance, and no 
benefits will be paid him. 

Objection has been made that the plan penalizes the 
employer who builds up reserves and uses them to keep 
his employes at work in favor of the employer who throws 
his men out the moment that business becomes slack. 
This is not altogether true, since allowances which reduce 
the tax are made for employers with good employment 
records. It must admitted that, at present, there is a 
hail of objections from employers, and very few from 
employes. It would seem, then, that the plan must be 
sold to employers, who, as far as I have been able to 
observe, incline to damn it without reserve as a nuisance. 
“ All I see in it,” one of the better sort remarked at a 
meeting in Chicago last week, “is more trouble with 
bookkeepers and those tax experts.” 

It must be confessed that no employer—or anybody 
else—welcomes new taxes, and that the benefits to the 
unemployed are not great. Still, we have made a begin- 
ning, and with the experience that will quickly accumulate, 
we shall probably be able to devise better methods of 
providing for the unemployed. Of course, no type of 
insurance policy touches the fundamental evils of indus- 
trialism in this country. Even the best is only a palliative. 
To get at these evils, we need, first of all, a spirit of 
justice and charity controlling every class in society. 
Americans must change their ways of thinking. 
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The Handicapped Teacher 
Paut L. Brake ty, S.J. 


OT long ago an old school superintendent said to 

me, “ This talk about a ‘surplus of teachers’ is 
all nonsense. There isn’t any surplus of teachers, never 
has been, and never will be, I reckon. But there is a big 
surplus of people who have teachers’ certificates.” 

Probably my old friend is right. Certainly, mass-pro- 
duction methods are filling the country with young men 
and women certified as teachers. There is not a State 
in the Union which has not at least one of those insti- 
tutions which we used to call “normal schools.” (You 
could hardly call the present institution “ normal.” ) Some 
have several, and at least one has twelve, counting those 
under private control. One State which, for fear of the 
law I decline to mention, has four, but is most niggardly 
in supporting its primary and secondary schools. Even 
during this depression it has continued to prepare students 
to teach in schools which do not exist and which, in view 
of the falling birth rate, never will exist. That State is 
overrun with young men and women who struggle for 
their bread and butter by peddling books and taking 
orders for magazines, while “ waiting for a school.” Its 
educational system is like the Mexican army, all Generals 
and no privates. How many of these young people might 
turn into teachers, if there were any schools to try their 
mettle, is a problem that will never be solved. 

Can it be said that a majority of the teachers in our 
public primary and secondary schools are merely persons 
who hold a teacher’s certificate? An affirmative answer 
would be hazardous, and probably untrue. I am inclined 
to think that the majority would be very fair teachers 
were they given the opportunity to teach. “ We are not 
really supposed to teach,” one of them once said to me. 
“It’s enough if we keep the children occupied, and don’t 
cause trouble to the principal by insisting on the standards 
laid down in the books.” There is the handicap under 
which the teacher in the average school must work. As 
Dr. John L. Tildsley, of New York, said in his Harvard 
lecture, the pupil generally learns to “ get away with it,” 
and when that condition is tolerated, the’ teacher who 
helps or permits him to get away, can hardly be severely 
censured. Under that rule, good teachers are not wanted 
in the school. They would be nothing but centers of 
disorder. 

Dr. Tildsley’s lecture has aroused comment all over 
the country. It has stirred educational pools long left 
undisturbed, and the outcome will be watched with hope- 
fulness by good teachers everywhere. Teachers have ever 
been a hopeful tribe; were they not, they could not long 
continue to try to teach. But they are also inured to dis- 
appointment. They dream dreams, and awaken to drab 
realities, yet continue hopeful and even optimistic. Like 
the priest confronted in his daily round by moral wrecks, 
they murmur, “poor human nature,” and add, “ well, 
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let's see what can be done about it.” They long ago 
learned to put up with the third best. When that poor 
best shades into a poorer best, with the probability of even 
darker hues to come, their professional equanimity is still 
undisturbed. Their task, they realize, is to create a silk 
purse out of a sow’s ear, to provide the public with bricks 
made without straw. If that realization does not daunt 
them, nothing can. 

Perhaps some of their hope is founded on the conviction 
that the public does not recognize good brick or fair 
brick. Generally it does not; yet every now and then 
the dean of an engineering school will arise to complain 
that his freshmen cannot add, or a college dean will shout 
that his freshmen cannot spell. For this ignorance, the 
blame will descend first on the high school and then to 
the primary school, but in every case, the teacher, not 
the authorities, must shoulder the blame. It is not news 
to him that his pupils cannot add and cannot spell. But 
it has not yet been made first-page news to the public that 
the present system is admirably devised to prevent him 
from teaching his pupils how to spell and how to add. 
Perhaps that day will come. For myself, I think that Dr. 
Tildsley has brought it all of a century nearer. 

One ray of hope illumines the horizon. It is not prob- 
able that the school-attendance age will be lowered in 
any State, but highly probable that in many it will be 
raised. I make this statement conditioned on the proba- 
bility that the teacher factories, beginning with Teachers 
College at Columbia, will continue their mass-production 
methods. Naturally, the managers of these factories feel 
obliged to make every effort to provide a place for their 
product, even if the communities must be forced to open 
special schools and to raise the attendance age. The age 
level, it may be assumed, will remain, generally, at sixteen, 
and in some places will be raised to eighteen. Boys and 
girls who have reached the maximum of their intellectual 
development, measured by the capacity to acquire new 
knowledge, will be compelled to attend school. But what 
school ? 

It has long been evident that this question is not satis- 
factorily answered by creating more vocational or trade 
schools. Usually those pupils only whose record has been 
fairly good in the primary school are capable of profiting 
by a trade or vocational school which takes its work 
seriously. If the school is what it should be to correspond 
with its name, the under-average pupil is soon left far 
behind. If, as is more commonly the case, the school 
adapts its work to the low level of the pupil, and offers 
him weak, worthless, “ half-way ” courses, the old prob- 
lem returns in an aggravated form. After years of train- 
ing in the elementary school of “how to get away with 
it,” the pupil is introduced to graduate courses in evasion. 
Since the per capita cost is greater than in the primary 
school, this solution means nothing more than heavier 
expenditures for additional courses that are useless and 
even harmful to the pupil. 

The solution is really very simple. In every city a high 
school could be designated for the one unusually gifted 
pupil, and entrance conceded for merit alone. The other 
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schools would be reserved for the two or three well 
within the average ability. Provision would thus be made 
for the three or four boys and girls who can actually 
profit by work above the elementary level. The remaining 
pupils would be sent to an institution, the name which 
is really immaterial, although any title which seems to 
reflect upon the children should be avoided. Otherwise 
the cooperation of parents will never be obtained. This 
institution will repeat the work of the grades. It should 
provide courses which will enable the pupils to write an 
English sentence, and even a paragraph, correctly, to read 
with some understanding, and to handle the ordinary 
arithmetical processes with a fair degree of accuracy. 
Some work in manual training might be added, but not 
to the detriment of these far more important elementary 
courses. 

A school of this kind is perfectly feasible. To begin 
with, it will be cheaper than the present nondescript insti- 
tutions which offer courses in Hamlet to boys and girls 
who hardly know how to read. Next, it will lift the 
handicap which at present spoils the work of so many 
earnest and competent teachers. Finally, and this is the 
most sweeping gain, it will actually benefit the pupil. 


MICHAEL RYAN’S POEM 


My name is Michael Ryan 

And I’ve been tryin’ 

Eight hours a day for eight weeks’ time 

To write a rime 

About her who holds in the hearts of men but a little place 
Although she was full of grace. 


When all is said and done 
He was her Son 
And that’s enough for any one. 


Long ago I was young and bright 
And handsome to the sight. 

I was neat at songs and dances 
And although I never married 

I had plenty of chances 

And plenty of romances. 


But when all is said and done 
There’s only one woman 

And she is the Morning Star; 
I wish I knew it sooner. 


With feet as heavy as stone 
And a voice like a saxophone 
Bald head and wrinkled brow 
No woman wants me now 
Excepting her alone. 

My eyes are watery weak 
And in every bone a squeak 
And a tocthless grin 

Like the smile of original sin. 


Houseless, poor and old 
Maybe this year, at seventy-seven, 
With a stride that’s strong and bold 
I'll pass through my Gate of Heaven 
Into my House of Gold. 
Tuomas Butter Feeney. S.J. 
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T a lecture he delivered under the auspices of the 
Most Rev. Stephen Donahue, D.D., Auxiliary 
Bishop of New York City, Etienne Gilson, of the Sorbonne 
in Paris, declared that “the personalism of St. Thomas 
Aquinas is a complete declaration of the rights of man.” 
Israel was free when her people were ruled by judges, 
under God. When they sought emancipation from the 
judges’ rule, they placed their necks, as the prophet 
Samuel warned them, under the keel of a king. In the 
latter days, restless people sought emancipation from re- 
straint in the name of science. But the phenomenon of 
ancient Israel repeated itself. ‘‘ Science,” said Gilson, 
“unaccompanied by Faith, only frees man from the 
Church in order to subject him to the tyranny of the 
absolute state.” If man wishes to regain his rights, he 
must return to the source of those rights, which is his 
spiritual nature. It is through this spiritual nature that he 
is a person, and not a mere individual in the crowd. 
Gilson’s reference to the great Dominican teacher of 
the thirteenth century makes a fit prelude to the program 
adopted for the year 1936 by the Federation of Catholic 
Alumni. The theme that the Federation selected is “ The 


Defense of Man.” 

The root cause of the world’s trouble lies in a false concept 
of the nature of man as a being whose sole concern is with this 
life. It is therefore in defense of and in exposition of man’s 
true nature that this series of disputations and conferences is 
planned. 

It is as a citizen of two worlds, that man’s life on this earth 
must be viewed, for both worlds enter and condition every human 
life. 

The Federation’s plan distinguished three main lines 
of defense. The first line of defense is in the order of 
government, and is against the absolute, totalitarian state, 
in its various forms: Communism, Fascism, centralized 
bureaucracy. The study of man’s God-given human rights 
and inner spiritual nature is the only ultimate and rational 
defense against unjust usurpation of power by any of 
these forms of civil society. 

The second line of defense relates to the economic order 
and is against extreme materialistic collectivism (e.g. Com- 
munism) on the one hand, and unrestrained materialistic 
capitalism on the other. Under one system, man is a 
mere too! of production for society as a whole; under 
the latter he tends to become a mere tool of production 
for other men’s private profits. 

Man’s last defense is in the spiritual order, and is 
against the system that sets up man himself as the center 
and end of his being. Only on the spiritual order can 
defense of man in the order of government and economics 
be based and rationally defended. A vital work in this 
sector of the defense of man is the study of the liturgy. 

This is a stirring and at the same time practical pro- 
gram, and I hope the Federation’s members will gird 
themselves for its fulfilment. The headquarters of the 
Federation are Box 744, Chicago, III. 
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NE of the bright spots in the Pilgrim’s year is read- 

ing the report of the annual meetings of the Fran- 
ciscan Educational Conference. There is always a wealth 
of information, learning, and finish to the papers there 
reproduced. The subject of last year’s conference, the 
seventeenth, held July 1-3 at Garrison, N. Y., was Social 
Progress, treated from the standpoint of the meaning of 
the word, the family, religious and moral factors, esthetic 
and educational factors. Catholic leadership toward social 
progress was treated in a very thorough and historically 
documented paper on the Third Order of St. Francis by 
an acknowledged authority on that topic, Father Marion 
Habig, O.F.M., A.M. St. Bernardine of Siena was 
discussed by Father Cuthbert Gumbinger, O.M.Cap., 
S.T.D., as the model of Franciscan social activity, who 
overcame his natural handicaps of speech so that he 
preached with superhuman power, restored peace, and 
brought people to confession “like ants.” 

Father Habig explained, among many other things, the 
important distinctions that were laid down by Pope Pius 
X as to the sociological activity of the Third Order. Such 
activity, said the Holy Father, holds a middle place be- 
tween religious and charitable activity on the ene hand, 
and political or economic activity on the other; “ It con- 
tains elements of both and is therefore of a mixed nature.” 
The Third Order or Tertiary fraternities as such, there- 
fore, may not undertake such sociological activity; for, 
says Father Habig, “the Third Order is simply no 
sociological institute ; and besides, there are Catholic soci- 
eties in this field whose power for good may be weakened 
rather than strengthened if the Third Order operated 
independently along the same lines.” The Third Order, 
however, as such, may engage in strictly charitable works. 
Far from hampering the fruitfulness of Tertiary activity, 
this distinction leaves it free to engage in the vitalizing 
of social work by the spirit brought into such works by 
individual Tertiaries who take part in them. To this 
sublime Tertiary spirit, Pope Leo XIII, in his repeated 
and paternal commendations of the Third Order of St. 
Francis, looked for the reformation of society. 

In the thirteenth century, explains Father Habig, “ the 
Third Order reformed society because it reformed the 
individual members of society—because, in other words, 
it was a Religious Order aiming primarily at the sanctifi- 
cation of its own members.” In the words of Father 
Gemelli, St. Francis “taught the wealthy burghers ”— 
who had slipped away from the restraining influences of 
the monasteries— “and the common people that every 
one may lead the life of a monk even in the midst of the 
world.” 

In our own day, concluded the speaker, the Holy See 
expects the Third Order “to accomplish . . . a social 
reform similar to that which it achieved in the thirteenth 
century.” 





How’ the Third Order can engage in a liturgical mis- 
sion was indicated by the Most Rev. Joseph T. 
Schlarman, D.D., Bishop of Peoria, in his address to the 
Provincial Conference of Tertiaries at Cincinnati, October 
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20, 1935. The address is quoted in the January 25 issue 
of Orate Fratres, published by the Benedictine Fathers 
in Collegeville, Minn. That Tertiaries may fulfil the 
“general aim of the Third Order,” which is to “live 
intimately with Christ in His Church,” the Bishop pro- 
posed active outward participation in the Holy Mass 
through the missa recitata or the Gregorian chant, fre- 
quent Holy Communion, observance of the liturgical year, 
and recitation of the Breviary in a manner adapted to 
laymen. Eliminating Matins, groups of seven could divide 
up the remaining Hours, in English or Latin, between 
them. And, of course, active support of works of mercy, 


spiritual and corporal, in their parish or diocese. 
THE PILcriM. 


Literature 


A Letter to a Recent Graduate 
Harotp F. Ryan, S.J. 


EAR Robert, 

Your latest letter was an inspiring evidence of 
interest in the emergence of Catholic literature in this 
country. I enjoyed it immensely. Unfortunately for my 
peace of mind, your letters have the quality of stimulat- 
ing thought, making it impossible to dismiss them with 
a perfunctory reply. You leave me wondering whether 
the time has not come for the conscious efforts of Ameri- 
can writers to inaugurate a new phase in the Catholic 
literary emergence, to take “the next step” you men- 
tioned. 

As a recent graduate of a Catholic university with 
ambition to write, this next step may be vitally important 
to you. Your Catholic education, you acknowledge, has 
given you a love for the masterpieces, for Shakespeare 
and Keats, for Conrad, Masefield, and Noyes. Training 
in religion and philosophy has made you impatient with 
the fuzzy thinking and sloppy morality of many con- 
temporary best-sellers. The Catholic writers whose works 
you have studied have impressed you with their pro- 
found and scholarly discussions of problems of the day. 
And yet, you experience “a nostalgia for beauty ” and 
restlessly demand to know when it will appear in greater 
abundance. Perhaps when you start creating it; who 
knows? 

In my search for a clue to the next step I invoked the 
aid of good old Thomas De Quincey. Although he took 
more opium than was good for him, he has given us a 
valuable distinction between two types of literature: 
“literature of knowledge” and “literature of power.” 
Once defined, these terms are seen to be commonplaces 
of literary criticism, but this is precisely where their value 
lies. Genuine literature springs from life; from the life 
of the intellect, and that is “literature of knowledge”; 
from the life of the will and emotions, and that is “ litera- 
ture of power.” 

For the balance of the letter I shall call Catholic “ litera- 
ture of knowledge” Catholic thought, and Catholic 
“literature of power” Catholic literature. Thus far the 
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emergence of Catholic literature in the modern world has 
laid emphasis upon the plane of thought and examination. 
Writers of the stamp of Karl Adam, Jacques Maritain, 
Father D’Arcy, and Christopher Dawson have done much 
to form the Catholic mind in the modern world. They 
have been engaged in the thoughtful application of the 
Catholic philosophy of order in an extremely chaotic 
century. They have been busy supplying the correct per- 
spective, dissolving undefined prejudices, and hewing out 
a clearing for Christian civilization ».1 the wilderness of 
neo-paganism and refined idolatries. To borrow a thought 
from Evelyn Waugh’s novel, “ A Handful of Dust,” they 
have been “ in search of a city,” bringing the water of the 
Spirit to the wasteland. 

You know from reading these men that they are not 
trying to re-create the medieval mind in the midst of our 
modern complexity; the twentieth-century Catholic is 
taught to apply eternal truths to the peculiar problems 
of his own period, ever conscious of the age’s individ- 
uality. Such has been the invaluable contribution of these 
writers to Catholic thought. Maritain, for instance, 
presents Aquinas as the “ wise architect” of culture; to 
master the thought of Aquinas is not merely to gain the 
views of one individual or imbibe the spirit of a single 
age; it is to get a Catholic mind. 

To summarize: we may state that without Catholic 
thought Catholic literature will never be anything but 
literature by a Catholic. Genuine Catholic literature is the 
expression of the soul whose inborn genius for writing 
has been fed upon thought and whose heart has been 
schooled in sympathy with the joys and sorrows, the be- 
liefs, doubts, even the despairs, of its own day. The crea- 
tive writer is to fill with things of beauty the “ city ”’ dis- 
covered by the missionaries of Catholic thought. Since 
you are interested in the specific problems of creative 
writing, I shall confine myself to them for the remainder 
of the letter. With necessary modifications, what will be 
said applies equally to poet, dramatist, and novelist. 

First, let me state with emphasis my conviction that 
the equipment of a truly creative writer should not be 
inferior to that of any type of scholar. This is plain, since 
his is the most intricate of all problems—to unveil the 
mysteries of human souls. While doing this he must grip 
the imagination and make the heart of his reader glow 
with delight. He must present life to us with concrete 
detail of circumstance, show us men and women clothed 
with their unique personalities, with living thoughts and 
vibrant emotions, sharing a common destiny, borne upon 
the tossing billows of ecstasy and pain, dazzled by life's 
glamor, entertained by its laughter, torn by its heartache. 
His carefully wrought web of words must show mankind 
“ chasing down the vista their dream or their love,” with 
the “ swift pillars” of the hours racing by. Such writing 
moves us; such expressions of life in language of beauty 
and power are literature. But the road that leads to the 
rare ecstasy of a masterpiece is paved with self-denial and 
much labor. Life as we live it is the raw material of 
literature and painstaking effort is required to transmute 
the fragments of each day’s experience into beauty. 
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Much of the writing bound into books every week is 
still raw material, bales of experience that lack the trans- 
forming magic of a creative mind, mere unfinished prod- 
ucts of accurate observation and an easy-flowing vocabu- 
lary. I often expressed to you my belief that such works 
are the reason why the more scholarly minds are a trifle 
contemptuous of “the poet in the next room,” and the 
idea has grown apace that people take to creative writing 
because they are either incapable of sustained intellectual 
effort or too lazy for real thinking. Insistence on the 
necessity of nourishing Catholic literature upon Catholic 
thought will do much to dispel these prejudices and raise 
the quality of American literature. 

Keen insight is required to avoid distortion of values ; 
only one with a firmly grasped concept of order is com- 
petent to trace accurately the chaotic patterns of modern 
civilization. Much meditation as well as sharp eyes are 
necessary for the interpretation of the intricate and inter- 
woven strands of human motives. Gerard Manley Hop- 
kins speaks of “inscape,” by which he seems to mean 
the infinite variety found in nature, the complex and ir- 
regular patterns which render it so variously beautiful. 
There is also an “ inscape”’ in life, tiny folds of meaning 
that hide as in a rosebud the very essence of human 
existence. On all sides one is confronted by poignant little 
dramas replete with satire, humor, pathos, tragedy, and 
exultation, nuances of life as multitudinous as the ruffled 
floor of the sea. The presence of Catholicism in modern 
life had added greatly to its complexity. If you wish to 
interpret this life and give a voice to the heart of the 
age, remember to imitate life in this respect: leave some- 
thing to be explained in eternity. 

While my typewriter has been clattering away at this 
word-picture of the person who is to take the momentous 
next step, a whole regiment of distracting imps and pixies 
have been capering insolently before me. They are the 
snags hindering the creation of Catholic literature. Each 
one deserves a letter in itself, but if I do not mention 
them, your next letter will abound in sarcastic paragraphs 
beginning, “ What about this...” 

I charge thee, fling away platitudes; they are not even 
raw material, but the worn-out garments of vital 
thought. They reek of political oratory and parochial ad- 
monition. You should also beware of over-simplification ; 
words and expressions which for us polarize a whole 
group of thoughts and emotions are often meaningless to 
non-Catholics. Besides, it is human nature that the same 
people who grow impatient of fine distinctions are the very 
ones who instantly detect and loudly resent sweeping gen- 
eralizations. Deliver the pages of your masterpiece from 
cant (there is such a thing as Catholic cant), from tech- 
nical tags, and textbook metaphysics. 

You will have to overcome the prejudices of Catholic 
philistines, people who are too small for Catholicism. The 
creative writer is soon made painfully conscious of the 
incubus of puritanism in the minds of those who fail to 
realize that it is the Manichean and not the ascetic who 
identifies beauty with the beast. “ This world’s no blot 
for us!” Of course, careful thought must be given to 
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the use of the obvious esthetic features of Catholicism. 
Usually it is the product of an imagination stored with the 
delicate hues of stained-glass windows, Gothic masonry, 
liturgical lore, and California mission panoramas. It is a 
veritable treasury for what rhetoric texts anathematize as 
“fine writing.” Non-Catholic writers have long been 
aware of it; Hollywood is especially alert to the fact that 
a peaceful cathedral wall is an excellent stage-drop. The 
cool pillars of a cloister have an intriguing appeal for 
people whose normal haunts are more fervid. 

These are a few of the imps that have been tormenting 
me. Now that I have done describing the ideal, you will, 
with the charming irony you sometimes employ, remind 
me that it is easy to be dogmatic about things that do 
not exist. Nevertheless, you admit that Catholic thought 
is piercing through to reality, so I say to you that beauty 
is the radiance of reality. Catholic writers must capture 
that radiance and then our literary emergence will be 
more than a mere name. “ Dreaming again,” I hear you 
say, for you can also be cynical when it suits you. Dreame 
ing, perhaps, but in the words of Rostand, your favorite: 
“The Dream is the soul’s one star.” 





A Review of Current Books 











The Capitalist Spirit 


CATHOLICISM, PROTESTANTISM, AND CAPITALISM. 
By Amintore Fanfani. Sheed and Ward. $2.00. 


HE author is lecturer on economic history in the University 

of the Sacred Heart in Milan. The starting point of his study 
of capitalism in relation to Christianity is expressed in the fol- 
lowing words: 

To discover a principle on which to base criticism of a 
system like that of capitalism within that system is impos- 
sible. Criticism can only come from another order of ideas, 
from a system that would direct social activity towards 
non-capitalistic ends. This Catholicism does when its social 
ethics demand that ends must converge in a definitely non- 
capitalistic direction. Not that Catholicism rejects economic 
rationalization, or that it wishes this to be brought about by 
principles foreign to the economic order, but it holds that 
such rationalization should be bounded by the other prin- 
ciples that order life. 

Capitalism, in Fanfani’s concept, is in fundamental contradic- 
tion with Catholicism. Not the use of capital nor, as he says, even 
the rationalized and systematized use of capitalism. Not the ad- 
vance and perfection of commerce, the development of finance with 
its conveniences of exchange, credit, and investment, although these 
developments have been greatly furthered by the capitalistic spirit. 
I cannot help thinking it would have been subject to less miscon- 
ception by American readers, if “capitalism” had been rendered 
in the title of the translated work by “capitalist spirit.” This is 
what Fanfani is talking about, not the right to private property, 
which indeed in the long run, as we see in the super-capitalist 
developments of Communism, is jeopardized rather than safe- 
guarded by the development of “ capitalism.” 

The capitalist spirit, though its matrix is in the mind of the 
individual, is a spread of the conviction that: 

Wealth is a means to be sought with whatever means 
may seem best, so long as it is desirable and possible to do 
so. This conception does not exclude the condemnation of 
certain means of gain, such as theft, blackmail, or robbery, 
but, unlike the pre-capitalist conception, it asserts that there 
is no limit to the use and perfecting of lawful means. 
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The economic law, in other words, becomes the criterion of 
the use of wealth. 

How did this spirit come into the world? Fanfani is in line 
with most modern scholarship, e.g., Kraus, when he rejects the 
idea that the Protestant Reformation of itself gave birth to the 
capitalist spirit. Its origins he lays prior to Protestantism, and 
finds them rather in those influences which fostered humanism, 
the Renaissance, and thus prepared some of the ground for 
Protestantism. It was rather the fundamental principles, than 
the letter of Protestantism that favored the growth. In so com- 
plicated a development, covering the whole civilized world over 
such a period of time, naturally no two interpretations will be 
the same. It is a matter for historians to discuss for genera- 
tions to come. Fanfani has the merit, however, of having stated 
the problem in simple and incisive language, and from the Catholic 
point of view. 

Parallel to the growth of the capitalistic spirit was the anti- 
capitalistic action of the Church, intense in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries, “in full force in the eighteenth century,” but of 
which it cannot be said that it was successful. The author does 
not hold that all the characteristics of medieval, pre-capitalistic 
economy were due to Catholic influence. But he does hold that 
“when Catholic ethics have been a prevailing influence in public 
life, the result has been for various institutions and laws to co- 
ordinate the activity of private individuals in mnon-capitalistic 
orders.” 

The author’s undoubted erudition throws a wealth of interest- 
ing sidelights upon a great variety of subjects, such as the rela- 
tion of toleration and religious liberty to the interests of capitalism, 
the advantage of the unified market in Great Britain, the political 
as compared with the economic point of view in the southern 
and northern nations of Europe, and so on. Hardly a sentence 
lacks some documentation. I believe that Fanfani’s work, brief 
but pregnant, will exert considerable influence on Catholic thought. 
It is marred by a curious and rather irrelevant conclusion con- 
cerning anthropology. Joun LaFarce. 


Enthusiastic and Buoyant 
MANUSCRIPTS AND MEMORIES. By Michael Earls, S.J. 
Bruce Publishing Company. $2.25. 

N this his latest volume, Father Earls reminisces of men and 

manners in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. 
He does it with the enthusiastic and buoyant air that was charac- 
teristic of that period, one over which the clouds of war and the 
jealousies of dictators did not so ominously hover, when men had 
no Decline of the West or End of Our Times to provide texts for 
thoughtful meditations. As Ralph Adams Cram has recently writ- 
ten: “The temper and tempo of the time were different indeed 
to what they had become a generation later. There was some- 
thing in the air—a spirit of high adventure energized by a buoyant 
optimism—the herald of a new day.” It is in this spirit, though 
with a more solid foundation in faith and hope for his enthusiasm 
than the light of that false dawn, that the author writes. 

Graciously, affectionately, the book recalls the figures that were 
prominent in earlier Catholic literary circles: Charles Warren 
Stoddard, with his memories of Robert Louis Stevenson, Mark 
Twain, and Bret Harte, memories which Father Earls has cap- 
tured and set down for us; C. B. Pallen, whose verse and literary 
criticism are in danger of becoming a bit dusty in these days; 
Maurice Francis Egan, whom Charles Dana pronounced the best 
sonneteer in America, and from whose letters to Canon Sheehan 
or the author we have numerous and pertinent citations. 

In a kindly and pleasant interlude the writer tells of his school- 
days in Canada, centering the account around his autograph album. 
To my mind it is the most charming section of the book. 

The rest of the studies center for the most part around Wor- 
cester and Holy Cross College. Here we are introduced to four 
“scholars of an old backyard,” C. B. Fairbanks, better known as 
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“ Aguecheek,” Henri Bourassa, Charles Robinson, and last, but 
by no means least, the late Father Hudson, C.S.C., for many years 
the editor of Ave Maria, a pioneer in American Catholic literary 
journalism. 

There is one essay in which Father Earls goes beyond the limits 
of his own personal acquaintance to recall to our minds a name 
that had been one to reckon with in the forties and fifties of the 
last century, that of the Rev. John Boyce, better known under his 
pseudonym of Paul Peppergrass, the author of Shandy M’Guire, 
The Spaewife, and Mary Lee, some of the earliest of our Ameri- 
can Catholic novels. While the tone of most of the American 
Catholic literature of those days was, perforce, apologetic, the 
social and historical content of this writer should make him of 
interest in these days of novels with a purpose. 

Father Earls has written a useful book, one that will serve as 
a companion study to the more formal Catholic Literary Revival 
ot Father Alexander. Here and there through the book are in- 
serted letters, critical and appreciative of Catholic writing, from 
Egan, Kathleen Norris, Paul Claudel, and others, which make 
valuable contributions to several mooted points in Catholic literary 
discussions. He has written, too, a pleasant book. For it was a 
pleasant era that he charmingly treats, when, despite all that the 
modern world has to say against Victorianism, high standards of 
courtesy and broad culture flourished, standards that the author 
has carried over with him to our day and the fruits of which fill 
his pages as he does honor to the men who went before. Perhaps 
a more sophisticated generation will consider the volume too en- 
thusiastic, the style too colored with exuberance and buoyancy, 
but to return to Ralph Adams Cram, “ the world needs these things 
now even more than then.” V. C. Hopxrns. 


Coast to Coast 

WHERE LIFE IS BETTER. By James Rorty. 
Hitchcock. $3.00. Published January 16. 

N the seven months’ automobile trip which provided the 

material for this book, Mr. Rorty traveled 15,000 miles from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific and back again. He went through the 
coal and steel fields in the East, through Detroit and Chicago, into 
Wisconsin and Minnesota, through the Dakotas, Montana, Cali- 
fornia, and then back through Louisiana, Arkansas, and TVA ter- 
ritory. In California, “ where life is better,” he landed in Imperial 
Valley, where lettuce workers had been striking for decent wages 
and working conditions. The sheriff welcomed Mr. Rorty as a 
traveling journalist and housed him in the local jail. 

His viewpoint, as he states, is frankly radical, although he does 
not belong to any political party at present. Many of the people 
he met and whose views he relates were as frankly radical. What 
impressions did he get? The 10,000,000 unemployed, the 20,000,000 
on relief: “I was depressed and outraged both by their physical 
and spiritual wretchedness and by their passive acceptance of their 
condition.” In many, places where, he claims, “the employers and 
the relief administration are substantially identical, relief is used 
to subsidize the employers’ business and the power to give or to 
withhold relief is used to break strikes.” 

And everywhere he found the feeling of a drift toward a war. 
“The last war was remembered, not for its toll of slaughtered 
and broken lives, but for its spurt of employment, of war pros- 
perity. ‘I guess things won’t get much better until we have an- 
other war,’ they said.” The “lavishness”” with which PWA money 
was being spent in the Northwest re-enforced the feeling of war— 
war with Japan: 
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Seattle and Portland will be major bases for military and 
naval operations, with the Aleutians, probably, a hopping- 
off point for air raids on Tokyo. 

It is in this perspective, it seems to me, that the kaleido- 
scopic unfolding of events on the whole West Coast should 
be thought about, and I found informed workers who agreed 
with this view. They too had seen the threat written in the 
sky when the navy planes flew to Wake Island; had pon- 
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dered the meaning of the haste with which the Matanuska 
Valley settlement in Alaska was rushed through. Did the 
War Department want an independent food supply base in 
Alaska in case the line of communication to Seattle should 


be broken? 

Mr. Rorty devotes several chapters to Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota, analyzing State reports on land conditions in each. He 
gives a brief sketch of Governor Olson of Minnesota, the present 
and former Governors of North Dakota, and that State’s po- 
litical maneuvers, relief money used as slush funds, etc. He also 
discusses Huey Long, the TVA project, cotton share croppers, etc. 

The principal value of his book is its reportorial presentation— 
its revealing of the temper of the unemployed, the desperate con- 
dition of those on relief, the Fascist tendencies in many parts of 
the country, the recurring feeling of a drift toward war. How- 
ever, he gratuitously flings in several obscene vulgarities. It is 
also surprising to find him terming the “‘ ends-justify-the-means ’ 
philosophy ” as “ jesuitical.” Has not that hoary ghost been laid? 

FLoyp ANDERSON. 


Shorter Reviews 


THE LORENZO BUNCH. By Booth Tarkington. Doubleday, 
Doran and Company. $2.00. Published January 17. 
= Lorenzo is a rather nice apartment house, and on the 
eighth floor live four quite young couples who call them- 
selves “The Lorenzo Bunch.” The author tells about them in 
interesting fashion, gives us an authentic slice of the American 
scene and, what is rare indeed, reproduces perfectly la piquante 
langue américaine. Divorce is shown to be childish, stupid, or 
hopeless, and the solution of marital entanglements a mutual 
understanding, with the husband taking a man’s share of the dif- 
ficulty of it. The book is a gentle satire, is tenderly cynical, and 
manifests Mr. Tarkington’s conviction that the American bour- 
geoisie and the American wealthy are beyond redemptiqn. “ The 
Lorenzo Bunch” and all the other couples in the book, being child- 
less and without religion, will soon be lost on the wind and, if 
they manage to live on at all, will do so in one single, silly, and 
pitiable little girl called Ola... . Mr. Tarkington is an artist and 
the people of this book are beneath him. Why does he not give 
us, who are hungry, something to eat? With thousands of ex- 
amples around him, why does he not take his art to the inside 
story of some American nun, or of some American priest, or of 
some American couple who sleep with a crucifix shining on them 
from the wall? Mr. Tarkington would bring to this theme a 
skilful understanding which would not, I think, misconceive, and 
he would save himself from the desuetude into which he is falling. 
T.B. F. 
DER GROSSE HERDER. Volume 12: Unterfiihrer-Zs. B. 
Herder Book Co. $9.50 per volume. 
A$ this marvel of reference-book engineering, technical pro- 
duction, and research reaches its conclusion, the five years 
that it has consumed in making seem short in proportion to the 
results achieved. Any adequate estimate of Der Grosse Herder 
would require a book in itself. It is difficult to conceive a wider 
scope of thought, enterprise, and production in such limits of 
size and time. Nothing but German thoroughness, experience, and 
sense of cultural values could have planned or executed it. 

Brief notices that have appeared from time to time as the single 
volumes left the press, called attention to the great array of special 
features which are one of the wonders of the encyclopedia, in 
the form of boxed articles, synoptic tables, charts, pictorial groups, 
etc. The climax in this line is reached under Weltkrieg (World 
War), in this final volume (where New Yorkers can find on the 
first page new information concerning the Hudson Tubes). Vol- 
umes of history, strategic analysis, statistics, literature, are con- 
densed in compact, yet easily readable or visual form; while a 
library of ethnology, art, music, political and social science, etc., 
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is bottled up in the articles under Volk (People or Popular) and 
its compounds. 

Some eighty to several hundred such features are found under 
each of the following headings: Religion and Church, Life and 
Culture, Cultural Movements and Periods, Education and Schools ; 
People, State, and Law; Social Order; Military, War, and 
Armament; Political Economy and Finance; Business and Com- 
merce; Plastic Arts; Poetry, Language, Literature; Music; 
Theater, Dance, Film; Writing, Books, Printing, Libraries; His- 
tory of Civilization and Ethnology; History; Geography; Biology 
and Applications; Medicine and Health; Sport; Technical and 
Chemical Technology, Physics and Mathematics, Domestic Econ- 
omy; Astronomy and Meteorology. 

In articles like Wohlfahrtspflege (Social Welfare) the intel- 
lectual challenge of the modern world is met in simple, popular 
language. Even for those who do not read German, the abundant 
pictorial and graphic material of the encyclopedia will well repay 
the purchase price. Der Grosse Herder should take its its place 
beside the Catholic Encyclopedia in every educational institution 
and public or private library. It is not only one of the great crea- 
tions of Catholic thought in our times. It is likewise a convincing 
revelation of the universal and life-giving contact of the Christian 
religion with every phase of human existence, every current of 
thought, every historic event. J. L. F. 


Recent Non-Fiction 


THE ROSE OF CHINA. By E. Castel, C.M. Since the first 
publication of the biography of Marie Thérése Wang the interest 
in her and the favors apparently obtained through her intercession 
have made this reprint timely. Two chapters are added to the 
previous edition, but beyond that there is no substantial change. 
The translation is done by Sister Mary Cullen of the Sisters of 
Charity. Marie Thérése died in 1932 after a remarkably interest- 
ing and holy life. (Herder. $1.25.) 


THE SACRAMENT OF DUTY AND OTHER ESSAYS. By 
Joseph McSorley, C.S.P. This is a new edition of a volume of 
spiritual essays from the pen of one of our best known Paulists. 
It covers a wide range of topics and its content is bound to appeal 
to all sorts of minds and moods. Deeply ascetical, these papers 
of Father McSorley’s are not, however, somber, serious, or grave. 
Indeed one whole essays deals with that characteristic Catholic 
virtue of cheerfulness. The author has added some new material 
to the original volume. (Kenedy. $1.00.) 


THE COMMANDMENTS IN SERMONS. By the Rev. 
Clement Crock. Here is a volume that many busy pastors will 
welcome. Taking the old truths of the Decalogue but presenting 
them in a modern and attractive way has been the aim of the 
author, and he tells us in his preface that the sermons have all 
been preached with sustained interest in both rural and city 
parishes. The plan of each is simple and arranged according to the 
Catechism, and the priest that would wish to draw on Father 
Crock’s labors will be aided by the general get-up of each sermon 
and its format. The points that are developed are illustrated from 
the lives of the saints and the author’s own experiences. All our 
important contemporary moral problems are frankly and prac- 
tically discussed, though many will question the propriety of intro- 
ducing certain medical facts and technical details into popular 
pulpit discourses. (Wagner.) 


TOWARD THE ALTAR. By J. M. Lelan. It is now a quarter 
of a century since this familiar volume was first published. The 
present re-issue, its third edition, is got out in an attractive style. 
Put into the hands of our Catholic boys, these sketches and stories 
of priestly vocations should help to foster sacerdotal desires and 
to give the Church in the United States that increase of generous 
worthy priests her work so much needs. (St. Anthony Guild 
Press. $1.00.) 
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Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed 500 
words. The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
sm this department. No attention will be paid to anonymous com- 
munications. 


Faith of the Immigrant 
lo the Editor of AMERICA: 

I have noted Judge Francis B. Allegretti’s criticism of my 
article, “Has the Immigrant Kept the Faith?”; and I should 
certainly be very happy if his more sanguine interpretation were 
the true one. Yet I do not believe that my attitude was entirely 
wrong. Having lived in Chicago for some ten years, I am “ot 
entirely unacquainted with the sixteen “flourishing” Italian 
churches in the Archdiocese. Granted that all sixteen are flourish- 
ing—which is debatable—it is perhaps significant that only six- 
teen exist. The 1930 census figures, undoubtedly augmented in 
the last five years, put the Italian population of Chicago at 181,861 ; 
and theoretically at least 180,000 should be Catholic. When the 
non-diffusive qualities of the nationality are recalled, the only 
conclusion is that either the sixteen parishes are extraordinarily 
large, or that the percentage of defection has been extraordinarily 
large. 

In the above-mentioned article I tried merely to record certain 
aspects of life in Camden, and then to generalize on the worth 
ot the Italian immigrants of that city as epitomes of their type, 
since no particular reason existed why they should be different. 
That was empirical evidence, and at least a touch of inductive 
method. However, my personal conception of the religion of his 
people was not the product of only this one summer’s experience, 
as Judge Allegretti surmises. I have talked with priests who have 
worked among Italians; and here at school are students who, 
through growing up in Italian neighborhoods, have had extensive 
opportunities for observation. The general verdict is not optimistic. 

And to clarify a final point or two, I tried, within the limits of 
the article, to indicate that the loss of Faith was not the result of 
any intrinsic defect in the people, but the result of the changed 
environmental conditions which Judge Allegretti enumerated. And 
I certainly meant no insult to a nationality which I admire for 
many temperamental characteristics that make of the preserved 
Faith a particularly vital and glowing entity. 

Dayton, Ohio. M. J. HILLENBRAND. 


Three Questions 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The other day an English convert wrote me a letter. In it were 
three questions that made be blush. Here they are: 

1. Is it true that the Knights of Columbus, after exhausting 
the resources of diplomacy in a fruitless effort to secure from the 
President of the United States that one word which would put 
an end to the Mexican outrages, have now humbly assured the 
President that notwithstanding all he has done or may do to 
thwart their efforts, American Catholics will not use the ballot to 
punish him for his intransigence? 

2. Is it true that the man who has blocked a Senatorial in- 
vestigation of the Mexican persecution; the man who in the same 
breath with which he denounces European tyrants gives aid and 
comfort to the Mexican ones by permitting his official representa- 
tive to lavish praise on their anti-Catholic activities; the man who 
withholds from Catholics what his predecessors have repeatedly 
granted to Protestants and Jews; the man who tries to justify his 
artful dodging by deliberately falsifying the issue and misquoting 
an important document written by his illustrious namesake; is it 
true that this man has been held up as an example of religious 
toleration and rewarded with an honorary degree bestowed with 
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great pomp and ceremony at an American Catholic university? 

3. What do American Catholics hope to gain by kissing the 
hand that slaps them? 

Not having been in my native land for nearly three years I find 
it difficult to answer this provocative Englishman as I should 
like. Perhaps you will be able to help me. But first tell me; is it 
really true? é 


London, England. Cc. HH. 


Interpretation 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Apropos the letter by Maurice E. Murphy, in the issue of 
America for January 11, regarding the similarity of the Ency- 
clical “ Quadragesimo Anno” and your previously published article 
concerning Father Coughlin’s proposed reform, it might be worthy 
ot the space to point out to contributor Murphy and others who 
“exhibit a common confusion of thought,” that this confusion of 
the two proposed plans probably arises from the fact that both 
reforms strive for a similar benefit, namely, a more proper dis- 
tribution of wealth. The similarity of purpose of both the En- 
cyclical and the proposed reform by Father Coughlin is after all 
the comforting thought to Mr. Murphy and is perhaps the point 
that he was seeking to confirm. While the Encyclical demands 
a financial reform as compared to Father Coughlin’s proposed 
currency reform, it is evident that both seek a common reform of 
the monetary situation of possessive relations between capital and 
labor; a reformation putting the distribution of wealth on a more 
even basis. 

It is understood of course that this writer makes no attempt to 
settle any controversies by the above statements, but offers them 
merely as a broad interpretation drawn from his own conclusions. 

Pittsfield, Mass. F. L. Emery. 

{[Mr. Emery is right. It is a question of which end you start 
from, cause or effect——Ed. AMERICA.] 


Catholic Shelf 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In the December 28 issue of America, “ Reader” from Strat- 
ford, Conn., directed attention to the fact that both clergy and 
laity might do much to increase the circulation of Catholic books 
through the medium of the public library. To that communica- 
tion, the Editor of America appended a note conveying the in- 
formation that the Catholics of Syracuse, N. Y., have induced the 
public library of that city to install a Catholic book shelf which is 
being well patronized. May I add that a Catholic book shelf has 
been in operation in the public library at Dubuque for a year and 
a half? The project, inaugurated by the N. C. C. W., has proved 
to be very acceptable to the board of library trustees and has 
been received enthusiastically by patrons both Catholic and non- 
Catholic. Approximately 500 volumes were placed on the shelf 
during the first year and the number is growing. Interested Catho- 
lics in more than twenty cities, American and Canadian, have writ- 
ten for details concerning the Dubuque plan. We believe that 
Dubuque, not Syracuse, was the pioneer in the Catholic-shelf 
project. 

Dubuque, Iowa. (Rev.) N. A. STEFFEN. 

Pamphlets 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The request of a reader from Sayre, Pa., for copies of the 
funeral Mass translated into English prompts me to send this 
note. One of the most satisfactory pamphlets of this kind is “ The 
Mass on the Day of Burial,” published by the Leaflet Missal, 244 
Dayton Avenue, St. Paul, Minn. Twenty-five copies will be sent 
on receipt of one dollar. This company also publishes “ The Mass 
on the Day of Marriage,” a pamphlet which has an ever increas- 
ing popularity for use at nuptial Masses. 

I hope that each of these pamphlets may become better known. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. A. F. H. 
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Home News.—The Senate passed the baby-bond bonus 
bill on January 20, voting 74 to 16. The total cost of the 
bill was estimated at from $2,491,000,000 to $2,664,000,- 
000. Previously it had rejected an amendment calling for 
currency payment of the bonus. On January 22 the House 
voted, 346 to 59, to concur in the Senate amendments to 
the bill, which was then sent to the President. The 
agricultural problem resulting out of the unconstitutionality 
of the AAA occupied the President and Congressional 
leaders during the week. Finally, on January 22, new 
legislation was introduced in the House and the Senate, 
consisting entirely of amendments to the Soil Conserva- 
tion Act of 1935. On January 17 the President had 
assumed personal leadership of the new program, and at 
a White House press conference explained that the shift 
in method of crop adjustments necessitated by the Supreme 
Court decision followed a program he had laid down on 
October 25. Under the new program the Federal Gov- 
ernment would reward farmers for conserving soil re- 
sources. On January 20 the Supreme Court suddenly 
issued mandates making immediately effective its AAA 
decision and ordering $200,000,000 of impounded AAA 
taxes returned to processors. On the following day Presi- 
dent Roosevelt stated that the Supreme Court had appar- 
ently reversed its position of fourteen years ago when 
it ruled that although taxes under the Child Labor Law 
were unconstitutional, a law of 1867 prevented any injunc- 
tion against collection. On January 18 and 19 the Presi- 
dent made short talks in Newark, N. J., and New York 
City. On January 16 various Senators charged animus 
and prejudice against members of the Senate Munitions 
Committee as a result of Senator Nye’s statement that 
Wilson and Lansing were “ falsifiers” in reference to 
their knowledge of wartime treaties. On January 17 
Senator Glass bitterly attacked Senator Nye. For a time 
it seemed that the munitions investigation would be ham- 
pered by lack of funds. On January 23 the entire Com- 
mittee asked for an appropriation to conclude the 
investigation, and it was believed this would be granted. 
In his report to the President and Congress on January 
21, Coordinator Eastman asked that his office be extended 
for five years. He again recommended a reorganization 
of the Interstate Commerce Committee for more effective 
regulation of transportation agencies. On January 17 
T. Jefferson Coolidge, Under-Secretary of the Treasury, 
sent his resignation to the President, because, friends 
stated, he disapproved continuation of emergency spending 
by the Government when business conditions were im- 
proving. 


Pastoral of Mexican Bishops.—On January 16 the 
Mexican Hierarchy issued a pastoral letter on Socialism 
and Socialistic education. They laid down four funda- 
mental principles: (1) that no Catholic can be a Socialist, 
“ understanding by Socialism the philosophical, economic, 
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or social system which, in one form or another, does not 
recognize the rights of God and the Church, nor the 
natural right of every man to possess the goods he has 
acquired by his work or has inherited legitimately, or 
which foments hatred and the unjust struggle of classes ”’ ; 
(2) “ no Catholic can study or teach Socialism ”; (3) “ no 
Catholic can subscribe to declarations or formulas accord- 
ing to which he approves, although only for appearance, 
Socialistic education” ; (4) no Catholic can approve 
“ pedagogic naturalism or sexual education.” The Bishops 
continued: “In saying that no Catholic can do what is 
prohibited we make it clearly understood that those who 
do so commit a mortal sin.” They outlined concrete 
methods for the guidance and instruction of parents, teach- 
ers, pupils, and priests, stating that “ nothing of this is 
new for you .. . but we wished to repeat it again more 
concretely to avoid the most serious harm which may be 
caused to your souls, and especially those of children.” 


Death of King George.—A\iter a relatively brief siege 
of cardiac weakness, aggravated by bronchial catarrh, 
George V, King and Emperor, died five minutes before 
midnight on January 20 at his own house of Sandringham 
in Norfolkshire. A last blessing was imparted by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, a close personal friend of the 
royal family. Among those at the bedside were the 
Queen, the Prince of Wales, the Duke of York, the 
Princess Royal and the Duke and Duchess of Kent. The 
news was received with universal mourning throughout 
the British Empire and many expressions of regret on 
the part of foreign rulers and citizens. The dead King 
had endeared himself to his countrymen by his integrity 
of life and fine devotion to his home and family. The 
Most Rev. Arthur Hinsley, Archbishop of Westminster, 
directed the clergy of his See to expose the Blessed Sacra- 
ment at a time most convenient to the Faithful “in order 
that our people may associate themselves with their fellow- 
countrymen in begging Almighty God to sustain and con- 
sole the royal family in its bereavement and in order to 
implore Divine guidance for the new ruler.” Funeral 
services were announced for January 28. In the meantime, 
Edward VIII was proclaimed King and Emperor in 
London and in cities throughout the realm. He pledged 
himself to follow in his father’s footsteps, serving all 
classes. The oath of allegiance was taken in impressive 
ceremonies by the members of Parliament. 


Premier Laval Resigns.—On January 22 Premier 
Laval in consequence of repeated attacks on his Ministry 
and of the threatened disintegration of his Cabinet by 
the resignation of the Radical Socialist Ministers, tendered 
his own resignation to President Lebrun and frankly 
refused the latter’s invitation to form another Cabinet. 
The Premier’s step was not unexpected, for despite con- 
tinued votes of confidence in the Chamber each one indi- 
cated a weakening in his power. Much speculation was 
rife as to who might head the new Ministry and what 
its make-up would be, but it was anticipated that a new 
Government would not be formed until the return of 
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the President from King George’s funeral. During the 
week Edouard Daladier was elected President of the 
Radical Socialist party, succeeding Herriot. On January 
17 the Stavisky trial came to an end with the conviction 
of nine and the acquittal of eleven of the accused. Among 
those acquitted was the widow of Stavisky. The heaviest 
penalty imposed was seven years at hard labor upon one 
of the defendants. Two Deputies were among those sen- 
tenced. 


Japanese Diet Dissolves.—On January 21 the Na- 
tional Diet reassembled and was dissolved as soon as the 
customary official speeches had been made. A general 
election will follow next month in which it is anticipated 
that both political parties will be returned in equal num- 
bers, with the Showakai, the new Government party, 
holding the balance. Addressing the Diet, Foreign Min- 
ister Hirota devoted much of his speech to Japan’s foreign 
relations and reiterated a three-point program for the 
“readjustment of relationships between Japan, Manchu- 
kuo, and China.” He urged, too, the “ proper adjustment ” 
of relations between Japan, Manchukuo, and the Soviet 
Union. He called attention to the “excessive” military 
works Russia was erecting in Eastern Siberia. He further 
promised that his country’s friendly policy toward the 
United States and Great Britain would not be affected 
by the London Naval Conference developments. The 
three-point policy towards China was: (1) halting by 
China of “all unfriendly acts and measures” and the 
beginning by China of active and effective collaboration 
with Japan; (2) China’s recognition of Manchukuo; (3) 
suppression of Communist activities and “liberation ot 
China from the Red menace.” On January 20 the 
Japanese War Office and Foreign Office and the German 
Embassy at Tokyo denied reports that Germany and 
Japan had signed a treaty of mutual military assistance. 


Italians Advance.—On January 18 news from the 
Somaliland stated that General Rodolfo Graziani, com- 
mander of the southern troops for Italy, had already 
pushed 120 miles from his point of departure. This report 
was cited as an effective denial of statements coming from 
Addis Ababa that the Ethiopians under Ras Desta Demtu 
had not been routed. It was thought that General Graziani, 
after consolidating the positions conquered in the Dolo 
sector, will again devote his attention to the northern 
section of the Somaliland. On January 20 the official 
war bulletin at Rome confirmed the sweeping nature of 
General Graziani’s victory. Moreover, the famished and 
dispirited remnants of the Ethiopian army were reported 
to be surrendering~in large numbers for the lack of physical 
strength to continue the fight. It was also pointed out 
that the Southern Somaliland front was completely under 
the control of the Italian troops. Meanwhile, an imperial 
decree was issued at Addis Ababa ordering the further 
mobilization of 300,000 Ethiopians. 


Five Powers Pledge Agreement.—In a statement on 
January 22 to the League of Nations coordination com- 
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mittee of thirteen, relative to League sanctions against 
Italy, Anthony Eden, British Foreign Minister, made 
public the agreement reached by Great Britain, France, 
Greece, Turkey, and Jugoslavia for unified action in the 
event of an attack by Italy. The memorandum of the 
agreement is remarkable for its frankness and definite- 
ness. The French Government is quoted by Mr. Eden 
as saying: 

In the clearest and most precise manner that in the concrete 
case contemplated by the most recent communication of the 
British Ambassador, that is to say, a possible attack by Italy 
upon Great Britain . . . French support to Great Britain is 
assured fully and advanced within the framework and interpreta- 
tion which the Governments of the two countries are in agreement 
in placing upon the obligation provided in the Covenant’s Article 
XVI. 

The British deny that there is truth in the suggestion 
that the agreement is concerned with anything outside 
of the Mediterranean, such as the “ northeastern frontier 
of France” (with Germany). The assurances of the 
other countries are likewise cited. 


Geneva Outlook.—The general outlook at Geneva, as 
the Council convened for the nineteenth time on January 
20, was one of caution. The question of the feasibility 
of oil sanctions against Italy was in the hands of a com- 
mittee of experts, who were also looking into the restric- 
tion of exports through non-League countries. 


Soviet Still Sells to Italy.—According to a dispatch 
of January 16 to the New York Times from Piraeus, 
Greece, Russian governmental monopolies were still selling 
to Italy secondary supplies of war, despite Communist 
vehement disapproval of the Italian war against Ethiopia 
as Fascist imperialism. Agreements called for wheat, coal, 
lumber, and coal tar to be supplied during the coming 
months. Oil was being shipped, though not subject to 
long-term contract. 


Cabinet Resigns in Egypt.—Aiter fourteen months 
in office, the Cabinet of Premier Tewfik Nessim Pasha 
resigned on January 22, chiefly as a result of Great 
Britain’s implied threat of force in reply to the demand 
of the United Front of all parties for negotiations for 
an Anglo-Egyptian treaty of alliance. When King Fuad 
asked Nahas Pasha, the Wafdist or nationalist leader, 
to form a coalition Cabinet, the latter gave a non-committal 
response. On the basis of recent development, Sir Miles 
Lampson, the British High Commissioner, declared: “ If 
the negotiations break down we shall be faced with an 
entirely new situation in Egypt.” 


Nazis Continue Assault on Church.—The Rev. Josef 
Spiker, a Jesuit, for exposing from the pulpit anti- 
Christian teachings embodied in National Socialism, was 
sentenced to fifteen months’ imprisonment. A priest in 
Oberursel, near Frankfort-am-Main, was jailed for warn- 
ing young girls of dangers involved in the Nazi female 
labor service. At the recent meeting of the German 
Hierarchy at Fulda, two pastoral letters were approved” 
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and ordered disseminated among the Faithful throughout 
the Reich. One emphasizes that the Church alone is 
competent to deal with problems of Christian marriage 
and condemns sterilization laws. The other attacks the 
anti-Christian Nazi campaign. It says: 

Many times we have issued warnings in the hope that we might 
spare the German people another Kulturkampf, but in spite of 
our admonitions the struggle does not seem to lessen in its 
intensity. Our opponents are doing everything within their power 
to bring the Church into disrepute and to discourage youth from 
Christian Faith. Our Faith has withstood many storms, emerging 
victorious. The present struggles, too, will pass and the word 
of the Apostle will be confirmed. This is our victory which 
conquers the world. 

It was understood the Government had gone so far 
in its revenue laws as to tax offerings for Masses. 


Catholic Magazine Suppressed.—The Jesuit monthly, 
Stimmen der Zeit, was suppressed for four months, for 
opposing the teachings of Alfred Rosenberg, atheist Nazi 
cultural dictator. Several other Catholic publications suc- 
cumbed to restrictive Nazi measures. Arrests of Catholic 
priests continued. A priest in Silesia was sentenced to 
three years’ penal servitude. He had forgotten to declare 
300 dollars he owned abroad. Later his sentence was 
reduced to seven months. Storm troopers in Berlin 
celebrated a pagan winter solstice feast, in place of 
Christmas. 


Chaco Peace Advance.—On January 21 Bolivia and 
Paraguay signed a pact under discussion since the close 
of military operations in the Chaco section providing for 
the release of all war prisoners and the renewal of diplo- 
matic relations severed in 1932. The troublesome question 
of the exchange of war prisoners had held up peace nego- 
tiations since last June. The agreement provides that 
neither country will increase its army above 5,000 
effectives until all international questions are settled. 
Bolivia agreed to pay Paraguay 2,800,000 Argentine pesos 
for the maintenance of war prisoners, and Paraguay will 
pay Bolivia 400,000. A settlement of the territorial dis- 
pute underlying the whole conflict still remains to be 
found by the neutrality commission. 


Four Powers Continue Conference.—A_ possibility 
that a long-standing difference between Great Britain and 
the United States might be ironed out was indicated when 
on January 20 in a subcommittee session at the London 
naval conference Viscount Monsell, chief British delegate, 
gave to understand that Britain would consider the re- 
moval of objections to ships larger than 30,000 tons, 
which the United States has steadfastly demanded, placing 
its upper limit at 35,000 tons, and the British as con- 
sistently feared. In the meanwhile, the conference was 
carrying on as best it could with the Japanese out of it, 
save for the presence of two official observers. The con- 
ferees were unanimously agreed that to exchange informa- 
tion concerning building programs was essential for any 
agreement on the limitation of armaments, and that ad- 
vance notification of programs was “ most desirable.” 
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Free State Senate Controversy.—By a vote of 30 to 
20 the Irish Free State Senate refused to pass the Senate 
Abolition Bill unless the Government introduced proposals 
for a new second chamber. On February 5, however, 
when the Dail Eireann meets, it is probable that Eamon 
de Valera, President of the Executive Council, will be in 
a position to move to have the measure made law auto- 
matically. It was suggested by some supporters of the 
Opposition that the legality of the Government's action 
might be tested in the Supreme Court on the ground that 
the form of the Legislature created by the Constitution 
could not be altered by one house of the Legislature alone 
and without a specific mandate from the country. 


Germany Demands Colonies.—Dr. Joseph Goebbels, 
Minister of Propaganda, declared the time was coming 
when Germany must demand colonies. Any attempt of 
Germany to violate the Locarno Treaty, which guarantees 
the territorial status quo in the West, would be opposed 
by France, the French Ambassador to Berlin warned 
the Reich. Great Britain also informed the German For- 
eign Office of her determination to hold the pact inviolate. 
Final foreign trade figures for 1935 showed a surplus 
in foreign trade amounting to 124,200,000 marks. 


Starhemberg Denies Ambition.—Prince Ernst von 
Starhemberg pledged himself not to seek either the regency 
or the Austrian throne. He asserted the time might come 
when a Hapsburg would again rule Austria, adding that 
if the monarchy returned it could only be to the Austria 
of the Dollfuss authoritarian form of government. Chan- 
celor Kurt Schuschnigg, speaking in Prague, advocated 
cooperation between the Little Entente and Austria, Hun- 
gary, and Italy. 


Soviet Challenges Uruguay.—On January 23 the 
League of Nations Council’s public hearing of the Soviet 
appeal against the rupture of relations by Uruguay was 
climaxed by Foreign Commissar Litvinoff flatly defying 
Uruguay to prove her charges that the Soviet legation 
abused its diplomatic privileges by financial aid to Brazilian 
revolutionists. Uruguay’s delegate refused the demand 
that Uruguayan banks divulge all the legation’s financial 
transactions. He further argued that Uruguay justified 
the diplomatic rupture as legitimate self-defense against 
possible civil war and as a purely domestic question. 





G. K. Chesterton, next week, will contrast “ The 
Snob and the Saint.” The issues Mr. Chesterton 
finds are many, among them dirt, washing, holi- 
ness, discomfort, hair, hair shirts, journalists, and 
Dean Inge. 

Cuthbert Wright’s charming historical paper, 
“ The Last Stuart,” relates the story of “ the last 
legitimate King of England” who was “also a 
great gentleman and a great priest.” 

James D. Loeffler discusses Catholic Action, 
in itself and in the mind of His Holiness, but 


particularly in regard to group cooperation. 


























